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A new Binder made especially 
for the Basic Field Manuals 
now being issued by 
the War Department 


Durable — Convenient 
Protects the manuals — 


Keeps them handy and safe _ 


oe 


‘Price $1.50 


(Lots of 10 or more, $1.35 each) 
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Built for hard service 


Simple and efficient 


Capacity 400 Sheets 
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Announcement of Annual Meeting 


and Election of Officers 
NDER the provisions of Article IV of the By- 
Laws of the United States Infantry Association, 
the following announcement of the Annual Meeting 
and the Election of Officers and Members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association is made: 

1. The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
Building, 1115 Seventeenth Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 7:30 P. M., on Monday, January 
29, 1934. 

2. After having followed the prescribed procedure 
the Nominating Committee has prepared the 
ticket as set forth in the ballot printed on this 
page. This ballot is for use either by Branch 
Associations to make a consolidated record of 
the votes of their individual members or for use 
by individuals not voting at Branch meetings. 


Professional Notes 


gone when an unprecedented proportion of offi- 
cers is away from troops, there is unusual interest 
in the training methods and devices developed by those 
who still command soldiers. Contributions to Regular 
Army Notes are especially desired. Any custom, policy, 
scheme or gadget that has proven successful in any 
company, battalion or regiment, will interest a wide 
circle of readers, These lean years, when troop com- 
manders are carrying on their programs by the ex- 
penditure of imagination instead of money, develop 
the widest range of expedients. The columns of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL are wide open for the telling of 
what is being used in training to replace the lack of 
money, troops, arms or equipment, time or space. 

Contributions of this nature are most interesting 
when they are accompanied by photographs, drawings 
or charts. The INFANTRY JOURNAL is quite willing and 
ready to redraw charts or drawings. Therefore, draw- 
ings may be made in pencil and may be in whatever 
form best suits the convenience of the contributor just 
as long as they are clear. Photographs can be re- 
touched to a limited extent. Clearly focused, shiny 
prints make the best reproductions. 

For training, the Infantry has great advantages, 
particularly in times of economy and dearth—so re- 
flected that famous drafted rookie of ours as he sat 
with his buddies whittling rifles out of sticks on a 
woodpile at Camp Custer in 1917. Said this phil- 
osopher, ‘‘ Thank God, I’m not in the Artillery; they 
have to whittle out cannon. 


Addresses 
When your address changes, please notify the JouRNAL. 
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Ballot for Officers of the United 
States Infantry Association 


FOR THE TERM 
January, 1934, to January, 1936 


The ballot should be filled out and mailed in an 
addressed to the Secretary, U. S. Infantry Ass 
1115 Seventeenth Street NW, Washington, D. C., 
to reach him not later than December 1, 1933, w) 
polls close. The envelope should be marked ‘‘\ 
Officers of the U. S. Infantry Association.’’ 


FOR PRESIDENT 
() Major General Edward Croft, Chief of Infant 
0 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL—Four Vacancies 
To fill two vacancies now held by Regula 
Army Officers 
(Vote for two only) 
Lieutenant Colonel Louis A. Kunzig, 12th Infantr 
Lieutenant Colonel Philip B. Peyton, Infantry 
Major Durward 8S. Wilson, Infantry 


Captain Richard F. Lussier, Infantry 


To fill vacancy now held by a National Guard Officer 


Lieutenant Colonel Joseph M. Scammell, 
California National Guard 


To fill vacancy now held by a Reserve Officer 
Lieutenant Colonel James B. Jones, Infantry Reserv 


O00 00 O00000 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
For use in casting consolidated votes of Branci. 
Associations 
The consolidated vote of the members of the 


Branch of the U. 8S, Infantry Association 
for officers and members of the Executive Council is the 


number of votes written opposite the names above. 


date 


Mt escccgethset weaned paease ona: 
rank and organization 
Secretary, 
the U. 8S. Infantry Association 
INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 


For Individual Members who do not vote in Branch 
Associations 


Cast my ballot as marked above. 


date 


rank and organizations 
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Message from the 


assuming the office of Chief of Infantry, I extend 
() y warmest greetings to the officers and enlisted 
7 of the Infantry. In addition to a deep appre- 
on of the honor of leading this great combatant 
arm, | enter this office with a full knowledge of the 
responsibilities entailed. The efficiency and loyalty 
the Infantry personnel have been prime factors in 
placing our arm in its present predominating position, 
and I look forward with the greatest of pleasure to 
four years of close association with this superb body 
men, 

Memories and opportunities of pioneer days again 
present themselves to our Army. Faced with an eco- 
nomic emergency the Commander-in-Chief has calle | 
on the military forces to organize one of his most im- 
portant relief agencies—the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

The Infantry considers it an honor to respond to 
this call with every facility at its command, with every 
sacrifice, and with every effort that it can muster. 
This new service is presenting an opportunity to our 
younger officers to exercise all their ingenuity and 
ability in handling and controlling the youth of our 
country under conditions similar to those in service 
on the Western frontier of the old days—a service 
which developed most distinguished American military 
leadership. The Infantry faces the situation—as it 
has in the past—with the firm determination that it 
will return these young men to their communities 
better physically, morally and mentally. The In- 
fantry is confident that the loyalty, efficiency, and 
interest of its personnel will again command from our 
American citizens that commendation so dear to us 
all—‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant!’’ 

[ am not unaware of the magnitude of the problems 
confronting us, but I believe that their solution is not 
beyond the capabilities of those to whom they have 
been entrusted. The successful performance of our 
duties is dependent upon the continuous and untiring 
efforts of all concerned. To this end I dedicate my- 
self and those agencies under my jurisdiction. 











Chief of Infantry 





In furtherance of these aims I invite personal con- 
tact with all Infantrymen, assuring them of the in- 
terest and cooperation of myself and my office in any 
undertaking that will lead to progress in the Infantry, 
the contentment of the individuals of our arm, or the 
betterment of the service at large. Especially do | 
place at the disposal of Infantry officers on duty with 
the Civilian Conservation Corps every facility of m) 
office to meet their every need. The magnitude of 
the project involved requires cooperation from every 
Infantryman in every rank. 


7 


MaAJor GENERAL 
Chief of Infantry 


























1, Clearing underbrush. Note the issue blue denim cap which has been turned inside-out and folded to look like an over 
seas cap. The white stripe is the white lining inside the cap. 2. Camp No. 2 at Fort Knox. 3. Looking west on the main road 
to the ist Brigade Area at Camp Knox. Enrollees just off trains are seen first going to the reception tents and then being 
marched in groups of 100 or more to the Processing Building. 4. Enrollees at Wind River, Wash., pulling 2-year-old fir trees 
for transplanting. 5. The chow line. 6. The C. C. C. Band at Fort Knox. 
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, Roosevelt), was established on the summit of the 

Massanutten range of mountains, midway be- 
tween Luray and Edinburg, Va., on April 17, 1933. 

[he personnel of this first unit consisted of three 
Infantry line officers, one medical officer, a detachment 
of enlisted men from the 3rd Battalion, 12th Infantry, 
Fort Washington, Md., and two hundred C.C.C. men 
who had been enrolled in Washington, D. C., during 
the prior week, and sent to Fort Washington, Md., for 
conditioning, medical survey and equipment. 

On April 14, 1933, I was directed to accompany 
the Post Commander, Lieutenant Colonel Louis A. 
Kunzig, 12th Infantry, to 3rd Corps Area Head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., where a conference was to 
be held in connection with the establishment of a 
Civilian Conservation Corps Camp. This meant very 
little to me at that time but as I later found out it 
was to mean much. The members of the C.C.C. who 
were stationed at Fort Washington, Md., at that time 
had not crossed my path. About all the information 
I had concerning the C.C.C. was that some day these 
men would be sent into the forest for the purpose of 
reforestation work, and that several of my best non- 
commissioned officers had been placed on special duty 
in connection with the C.C.C. unit. 


On arrival at Corps Headquarters the information 
that was received consisted of : My Mission: ‘‘To leave 
Fort Washington, Md., Monday April 17, 1933, with 
the 8322nd Co. C.C.C. (White), and establish the first 
camp. The camp was to be a model for other camps 
to be established in the Corps Area during the ensuing 
weeks and above all things, this CAMP MUST BE A 
SUCCESS.’’ Details of transportation, supply, ete., 
were also received. 

Officers detailed for duty with this unit were: 2nd 
Lieutenant William F. Train, 12th Infantry, 2nd in 
command and in charge of construction; 2nd Lieuten- 
ant Richard B. Carhart, 12th Infantry, Agent Finance 
Officer, Quartermaster and Mess Officer; Major D. B. 
Brinsmade, Medical Corps. 

April 17, 1933, will always stand out as one of the 
big days of my life regardless of future events and the 
march of time. The day started very early and ended 
very late. Plans were made to leave Fort Washington 
at 7:00 a.m., April 17th, in order to take advantage 
of the maximum amount of daylight upon our arrival 
at the camp site, as only a partial organization of 
the Company had been effected at this time. 

Due to some trick schedule which had been put into 
ect by the bus company, two of the busses failed to 
arrive at the appointed time, so at 9:00 a.m. it was 
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The Establishment of the First Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camp 


By Captain Leo Donovan, 12th Infantry 





decided to leave the pest and have the two busses fol- 
low if and when they arrived. The bus train con- 
sisted of eight large passenger busses and three moving 
vans loaded to the roof with equipment. The equip- 
ment vans were dispatched about two hours ahead of 
the passenger busses with instructions to proceed to 
Luray, Va., and there await further instructions. 
Everything went along smoothly until the mountains 
east of Luray were reached, where several busses could 
not make the hard pull up the mountain, and it was 
necessary to unload the men, shift loads, and do some 
towing and pushing. 





On arrival in Luray, I was informed by the head 
bus driver that his contract called for delivery at 
Luray, Va., only, and not at the camp site, which was 
situated on the peak of the Massanutten mountains 
about nine and one half miles from Luray on a narrow 
mountain road. I was also informed by the mayor of 
Luray and by all of its citizens, who had gathered on 
the main street by this time, that the bridge over the 
south fork of the Shenandoah river, over which the 
train was supposed to move to the camp site, was under 
two feet of water, and was impassable. A state police- 
man advised that he knew of another road which, while 
not too good in view of some bad bridges, still could 
be used in an emergency. 

After convincing the bus driver that his contract 
was wrong and arranging with the state policeman to 
lead the column, we were off again with the cheers 
of all Luray ringing in our ears. There was one good 
thing about the road from Luray to the camp site, a 
bus that once entered it was definitely committed to 
action for there was no way to turn back short of the 
top of the mountain. This meant that we would ride 
to the top provided the busses got there, and once 
started they had to keep on going. 

After our arrival in camp about 5:00 p.m. the next 
problem was the location of the equipment vans which 
were somewhere between Washington and Luray. 
These vans arrived in Luray about 7:00 p.m. much 
the worse for their trip over the mountains, and they, 
also, had to be persuaded that the trip up to the camp 
site was not hazardous but only a question of time for 
slow travel. The vans arrived in camp at 11:40 p.m. 
At least we had arrived in camp on the same day we 
started. 

The men of this organization, enrolled from Wash- 
ington, D. C., present a very good cross section of the 
unemployed American young men of to-day. The 
average age of the Company is twenty years. There 
are some who have never had a job, some who were 
just unfortunate and would have been very glad to 
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Trees and Underbrush Had to be Cleared for the Site of 
Camp Roosevelt. 


have had any kind of job and some who had never 
worked and had no idea of commencing at this late 
date. Some of the men came from as far south as 
Florida and some were from as far west as Utah; these 
had drifted into Washington and were being eared for 
by various charitable organizations. 

The company comprised every type imaginable. 
There were several college men as well as some news- 
paper reporters who had seen better days. <A great 
many men had some high school education. There 
were musicians, carpenters, art students, truck drivers 
and peddiers. Ninety per cent of the men had never 
before known manual labor, but they were soon to 
meet it face to face. 

The spirit and willingness of this group of men 
under adverse conditions of weather, the process of 
organizing the camp, and of the daily work, were ex- 
cellent. 

Rain commenced on the day after our arrival in 
camp and continued for many days. Those of you 
who passed through Brest, France, in the early days 
of the American Expeditionary Force, can appreciate 
more fully what the early days in this camp were like. 
The whole camp area was a sea of mud. There were 
no tent floors and the kitchen had to be moved three 
times during one period of 24 hours. The rainy season 
in the Philippine Islands is a joke compared to the 
portion dealt out up in the Massanutten mountains 
when once it gets properly started. 

To add to the comfort of the situation we were fur- 
nished with snow and sleet on the third day. After 
that nothing mattered as far as the weather was con- 
cerned. 

During the days of bad weather the process of 
effecting an organization and teaching the routine of 
camp life gave all on duty with the Company a cer- 
tain feeling of security, as it was felt that the men 
who came through this siege had the proper spirit 
and they certainly would not have anything to fear 
from conditions to be encountered during the remain- 
ing period of the camp. 

While some of the men were disillusioned about the 
whole scheme of the C.C.C. project prior to enrollment, 
a large number had an idea that the camp was to be 
an outing and a sort of six months vacation with pay, 
where they would have swimming, baseball, and all 
forms of entertainment, with the work factor negli- 
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Julv-Aug 
gible. The idea of manual labor in the constr 

of the camp, construction of roads, and timbe: 
improvement work (cutting of trees) did not 
into their scheme at all. 

The men were told that the first requirement 
camp was that they were here to work five days a 
and eight hours a day, and that each man wou 
ceive $1.00 per day in pay including Saturday 
Sundays. Any athletic or recreational facilities 
were provided were purely secondary, and while 
planned to have these activities, the principle 1 
for the men being in camp as members of the C.\\ 
was to work in the forests. 





A General View of Camp Roosevelt, Located on the Summit 
of the Massanutten Range, between Edinburg and Luray, Va 


The oniy disciplinary action authorized for C.C. 
company commanders during the early stages was dis- 
missal from camp, so it was necessary to keep well 
ahead of the situation and devise ways and means t 
instil into the men some sort of sense of responsibility 
towards the camp and themselves. A rumor was cir 
culated to the effect that inasmuch as each man had 
enrolled for six months, and had sworn to uphold and 
abide by all the rules of the camp, it was within th 
camp commander’s power, shou'd a man refuse to 
work, absent himseif without leave, or commit other 
major infractions of the regulations, to transfer hin 
to the Virginia State Police where he would complet: 
his six months enrollment with the State of Virginia 
road gang, which was working at that time betwee! 
Harrisonburg, and Edinburg, Va. 

This alleged power was more forcibly brought hon 
to the men by the appearance in Camp one day of 
State police officer, accompanied by four men fron 
this camp who had decided to absent themselves wit! 
out leave. The Policeman had picked up these me! 
about five miles from camp, walking along the road 
and they had informed him that they had quit and 
were on their way to Washington. He was prevaile 
upon to turn these men over to me with the provis 
that I would be responsible for their actions from tha‘ 
time on. Quite a confab between the policeman and 
myself ensued, which was well attended by the me! 
relative to these men completing their terms of e! 
rollment with the road gang along Valley Pike, !u' 
the policeman finally capitulated and turned the me! 
over to me. 
are present with the company and are very good men 

Since that time we have had absentees and have (is 








At the time of writing, three of these 
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1955 


men for being absent without leave, but dur- 
rst few days of camp the power of discharge 
wanted. What we were trying to 
sh was the mission, which 


what we 
was to make the 
We have not had a case, up to this 
refusal to work. The majority of the dis- 
for unauthorized absence. About 
cent, or twenty men, have been discharged 


SUCCESS. 
have been 


physical disability which existed prior to en- 
one to accept employment in civilian life, 
remainder for being absent without leave. 
ompany is organized along the lines of a regu- 
pany, with group leaders, sub-section, and sec- 
This places responsibility, and with the 
regulations for C.C.C. men going into effect 
more will be expected of the various unit 


at lers. 


~ 


whom 
s company is working have shown a willingness to 
ssist under all circumstances. 


Forestry Service representatives with 


They have furnished 
trucks. loaned equipment, and have been of real assist- 
overcoming problems, especially during the 
weeks in camp. Mr. John MeNair, Forest 
Supervisor of the George Washington National Forest, 
in which this camp is located, made daily trips to the 
amp during the first week and rendered aid when aid 
as actually needed. 

The work during the first two weeks consisted of 


ane in 


first few 


23 





Headquarters Building at Camp Roosevelt, Luray, Va. 


the preparation and improvement of the camp site. 
Shale, which mountain, was 
used to make company streets. Floors for the tents, 
a mess hall and kitchen, a headquarters building, 
recreation room and tool house were constructed. 
There were many probiems to be solved during these 
first two weeks of camp. The question of supplies was 
the most important for it was necessary to operate 


was blasted out of the 


is far as fifty miles from the camp in order that neces- 
sary purchases of food could be made. The nearest 
hospital was forty miles distant, and with the type of 
weather we were having it was expected that we would 
have to make use of it. Fortunately the number of 
men who became ill was very small, due primarily to 
the efforts of Ist Lieutenant M. J. Kossow, MRC, who 
had relieved Major D. B. Brinsmade on April 19th. 
Doctor Kossow worked overtime during this period. 
A hospital tent was set up and all cases of bad colds 
and influenza were promptly segregated. 
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A great deal of work had to be done in clearing land 
for buildings, including the removal of trees and clear 
ing of underbrush. There was plenty to be done, but 
it could not be rushed, as the majority of the men wer 
soft and could not stand hard work. There weré 
blisters and backaches during that first week. I re 
peat again, however, that the spirit of the men as a 
whole was excellent 


mans 


This does not mean that every 
thing moved along without a hitch. There were many 
hitches and there were many times when we wondered 
when the lid would actually jump off 

The hon commissioned officers and Regular Arm\ 
cooks on duty with the Company were largely respot 
sible for the spirit of the men during the early period 
of camp. Without the best of food the situation would 
have been difficult. The only €.C.C 
the Company who were cooks were two men who had 
worked in a 


men assigned to 


‘short order’’ time, 
and it is a long step from this type of cooking to th 
preparation of daily meals for 200 men 
all the work had to be 
cooks. 

As to the chow situation, there has never been as 


sembled any group of 200 men 


restaurant at one 


Practically 


done by the Regular Army 


who could eat mor 
than a Civilian Conservation Corps Company. It is 
possible in a C.M.T.C. company to ‘‘fill up’’ the ma 
jority of the men in about a week. They then settl 
down and consume food in about the same proportion 
as does a Regular Army organization. Not so witl 
the C.C.C, They started eating on April 17th 
and are still eating, and from all indications, the chow 
situation well settled 
period, 

The Corps Area Commander, Major General Paul B 
Malone, visited us on April 19th, and furnished much 
additional information as to the mission of the Civilian 


men. 
looks as though it were pretty 
for the same rate for this six months’ 


Conservation Corps work in general and the 
Many 
been secrets until the occasion of General 
visit were cleared up. 


THIsSSsion 
of this camp in particular things which had 


Malone’s 


On May Ist one hundred and twenty-five men wer 
turned over to the Forestry Department for work 
which included road improvement and construction of 
Forestry Headquarters. 

Authority 
fifteen 


had been granted for the enrollment of 


additional men for this organization These 


were to be experienced foresters and et rtified by the 


They 


Forest Supervisor before enrollment were to 





The Mess Hall and Recreation Room at Camp Roosevelt. 
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1, Tree surgery as practiced by the C. C. C. Part of the crew from Baltimore learning practical phases of tree culture at 
2. Luray, Va., after spending two weeks building up their muscles and getting used to outdoor life at Fort 


Fort Howard, Md. 
Washington, Washington youths are shown clearing up for their 


Fort, a spot so isolated that even residents of the highland villages know little about it. 


the Columbia National Forest near Yacolt, Wash. 


act as ‘‘straw bosses’’ in working the C.C.C. men in the 
forests and on the road. 

The first day that the company was turned over to 
the Forestry Service, where work was being directed 
by the straw bosses, there was some confusion due to 
the fact that it was a ‘‘new deal,’’ and the men had 
to become adjusted to their new bosses. All Regular 
Army non-commissioned officers and men were sent 
out in charge of the details on the following day to 
give the straw bosses the advantage of what knowledge 
they had gained in the proper manner of getting the 
most work out of the men. 

The men, for the most part, are a willing lot, but 
it was just a question of not knowing how or what to 
do. Some of them had never before seen an axe and 
had not the slightest idea how it should be handled. 
The same situation applied to the pick and shovel. 
After they learned how to use the various tools and 
became hardened the situation was much different. 
The straw bosses now report that the majority are 
willing workers. 
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4. Reforestation workers at Camp Roosevelt, near Luray, Va. 
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1. Signal Corps photo 2. Photo by Wide World. 3 & 4 Photos by A 


tents at Massanutten Mountains. The camp is at Powell's 


3. A delegation of forest workers at 





The reveille whistle blows at 5:45 a.m., but the 
is no formation. The first whistle for breakfast sounds 
at 6:15, with breakfast at 6:30 a.m. Food is served 
in two lines, the men marching from the assembly pos 
tion to the mess hall. For the first week it was neces 
sary to have a detail constantly in the mess hall 
maintain proper order, but this is a thing of the past 
and their conduct is the same at this time as in an) 
well-ordered company. They continue, however, 
eat everything in sight. 

At 7:45 the Company is formed, and instead of 
roll call there is a large board with the names and 
number for each man printed thereon. A clerk ha 
charge of the board and as the man passes and ¢a 
his name and number, the nail opposite his namé¢ 
moved to the out column. Any man failing to chee 
out at this formation loses a day’s pay unless he |} 
a satisfactory explanation for his absence. 

The men are then reported to Forestry Headquarte! 
where they again get checks for the day’s work and 
are divided into details under their respective str: 
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r whatever work is scheduled for the day by 

stry Department. They are transported to 
trucks. 

rk at this camp consists principally of road 

tion and improvement, at this time, and prac- 

men work within a road space of one mile. 

meal is sent out on trucks and the men are 

he road-side. Work ceases at 11:45 a.m. and 

ued at 12:45 p.m. Breaks are given the men 

the day for purposes of smoking and resting. 

return the men to Camp at 4:00 p.m. and the 

vork is completed. This is the hour in which 

imming pool, which was made by constructing 

across Passage Creek, is utilized to capacity. 

vening meal is served at 5:30 and immediately 

fter is held whatever school session, lecture or 

rtainment is scheduled for the day. 

Sick call is held at 6:00 p.m. daily, which obviates 

S jiarge formations just prior to work each morning. 

S The hospital is open for emergency work 24 hours a 


e Charge of Quarters, a C.C.C. member, is de- 

iled daily, and his duties correspond generally to 

e duties of the non-commissioned officer in charge 

quarters in a Regular organization. A whistle is 

own for lights out in the tents at 9:15 p.m. and lights 

are extinguished in the recreation hall at 10:00. This 

» officially ends the day for a member of the 322nd Com- 
( pany, C.C.C. (White). 


We are fortunate in having a frame recreation 


building which is well equipped with a piano and 
games such as checkers, chess, cross word puzzles, ete. 
The Washington newspapers are received daily and a 
number of weekly and monthly magazines are supplied. 

Various forms of entertainment have been provided. 
Miss Evelyn Seott, concert violinist, gave a recital 
for the men during the month of May, and an amateur 
magician from Luray donated his services during the 
past week, 

Welfare organizations in Washington have donated 
many items for recreational use inciuding a library 
of 1500 books of fiction. 

The lighting situation in the recreation room was 
solved by the purchase of an Aladdin lamp and dona- 
tions of two old-fashioned kerosene lamps. 


Captain H. B. Wilkinson, Engineer Reserve, is in 
charge of education and recreational activities, and 
through his efforts the excellent recreation hall has 
been provided for the men. Outdoor courts for volley 
ball, playground ball, and horseshoes, are also pro 
vided. 

The baseball team was organized during the early 
stages of the camp and the problem of clearing the 
field of stumps, rocks and underbrush, and leveling 
the playing field, required a tremendous amount of 
labor. The baseball team has played games with the 
Luray, Woodstock and Stanley, Va. teams, and one of 
the other C.C.C. camp teams in this district. Games 
are scheduled for Saturday and Sunday each week and 
are well attended not only by the C.C.C. men, but also 
by the natives of this section from many miles around. 

Church services have been held each Sunday since 
the opening of Camp. 

A school system was organized on May Ist, which 
gave some men an opportunity for work in the basic 
subjects, such as reading, writing and arithmetic. This 
work is supplemented by lectures on the history of this 
section, forestry service work, and other subjects of 
interest. 

The school sessions are limited to thirty minutes 
and are not compulsory, but so far they have been 
well attended. These sessions are held four evenings 
a week between the hours of 6:00 and 6:30 p.m., offi- 
cers and C.C.C. men being used as instructors. 

The mayors of Luray and Edinburg, Va., the prin- 
cipal and assistant principal of the Luray high school 
and several Forestry officials have delivered lectures. 

A great change has taken place in the appearance 
and manner of the men since the opening of camp. 
They have gained in weight and they go about their 
work in the manner of seasoned veterans. The men 
desire to remain in the camp and would consider them- 
selves very unfortunate were they to be discharged 
prior to the expiration of their term of enrollment. 


It has been a great experience, now that it is work 


ing, but if the camp is to continue during the winter 


months a great deal of re-adjusting must be accom 
plished in connection with living conditions. 


D 


To my Lor in the World War fell many unusual opportunities for observing at 


first hand the value of training in battle. 


It is my professional opinion that 


far from overtraining any elemen* of the Army of the United States we are not 


able under existing conditions to reach the standards that should prevail in the 
skeletonized nucleus that we maintain —GENERAL DovGias MacArtuur 
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The Army and Reforestation 


Extracts from Statement Made by General Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, |’. s 
Army, Before House Committee on Military Affairs, April 26, 1933 


work was given by the President to me person- 

ally. I expressed to the President my conclu- 
sion that the Regular officer corps was not sufficiently 
strong to carry out its military mission properly and 
still handle these reforestation camps; that it is al- 
most essential to use others in addition to the Regular 
corps. He recognized this necessity. Upon my sug- 
gestion, he approved the use of Reserve officers, not 
only because of their qualifications for the work, but 
also because such a policy would give Reserve officers 
individual training in leadership, which they do not 
get in our training system. There are no Reserve 
troops, so Reserve officer training is largely academic 
and theoretical. They do not get actual practice in 
leadership, or experience in handling large groups. 
National Guard officers already receive this practical 
training. 

In approving the suggestion, the President added 
the proviso that the number should be held down to 
the minimum and that junior officers should be used 
both for reasons of economy and in order that the 
benefit to the government would endure the longest. 

The actual limitation that I suggested, and which 
he approved, was that in each camp there should be 
not more than three line officers—one captain and 
two lieutenants—and, in addition, that for every thou- 
sand men in the civilian conservation corps there 
should be not more than three medical officers. 

The general plan for the set-up of the conservation 
corps is this: There are to be 250,000 men enrolled. 
They are to be assembled on Army reservations for 
general processing, conditioning and preparation to 
go into small camps. In each camp will be about 200 
men. Camps are to be established, as far as possible, 
in National and State forests, and there will be 1,250 
of them. Thus there will be 1,250 new villages, spotted 
throughout the United States. Systematic arrange- 
ments for the control of these groups—their supply, 
their hospitalization, their general welfare—amounts 
practically to a mobilization. It would be no more 
difficult to mobilize 2,000,000 in larger camps than to 
mobilize 250,000 broken up into small detachments. 

The camps are off center. By that, I mean they 
are generally some distance from railway terminals, 
so that questions of supply, water, sanitation, and of 
everything appertaining to their well-being and up- 
keep become very difficult matters indeed. And it 
was practically impossible for the Regular Army corps 
to do that and to carry out at the same time its mis- 
sion of preparedness in case of real military necessity. 

There would not be more than three officers with each 
camp, aside from the medical officers that go with them. 
But that is not the limit, because supply systems must 
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[we directive with reference to the reforestation 





be set up to support the camps; purchase of cor mog 
ities, movement of freight, and similar services my 
be provided for. It is no child’s play to take 250.0% 


men and scatter them through the wilderness i: th\ 
way. So that several thousand officers will be ing; 
rectly connected with this project, to form what mig); 
be ealled its S.0.S. organization. 

At present, they are enrolling the men by inex 
ments. Recruitment is under the control of gover 
mental authorities other than the War Departmen; 
The first increment was 25,000. We are prepared ; 
the Army to take care of the full 250,000 at any tin: 
or at any rate of recruitment, but there are othe 
factors that apparently enter into the situation. As 
sembly points are not always in the same States wit! 
the work points. They have allocated to the State 
on a proportionate basis, the number of men that wil 
be assembled; but the work points cannot be distrib. 
uted on the same basis. There has been some diff 
eulty, I believe, in bringing into a State, where the 
already have unemployment, men from other States 

The command of the camp will be entirely a » 
sponsibility of the military; but the work to be accon 
plished is exclusively a responsibility of the depari 
ment of the Government which carries on that activit; 
At eight o’clock in the morning, we will say, the ma 
are assembled by the camp commander and turned ove: 
to the using service. The Forestry Service, for in 
stance, will have their technical foreman ready to take 
charge. We turn the groups over to them, and they 
take them out and are entirely responsible until the) 
check them back to us, say at five o’clock, and the: 
the military again assumes responsibility. In ease of 
emergency, such as a riot or anything like that, th 
military commander is supreme. 

These men are not subject to courtmartial, nor to 
the same laws and regulations as are soldiers. But the) 
have signed up an agreement that they will obey the 
normal rules and regulations, and if they do not we 
have authority to send them home. We have had very 
few discharges. When I say that I do not count a 
great many men that have walked out. There were 
218 men in one assembly camp that got three or four 
good meals and a couple of nights’ rest, and then. 
when the camp got ready to work, they said that was 
enough. 

The men in general are of good type. I have in- 
spected some of the camps. Age limits have been fixed 
between 18 and 25, and so far they run toward the 
lower bracket. The average age at Meade (about 
2,500 men were there the day of my visit), ran below 
20 years, and nearly 90 per cent of them had never had 
a job in their lives. They were men who had finished 
or quit school and never had had their chance for 
employment. 
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Annual Maneuvers at Benning 


By Lieutenant Colonel J. W. Stillwell, Infantry 


r{ \HERE seems to be a widespread opinion in the 
| Infantry that Benning is a pretty good school. 
J {| claim that it must be, because early in the 


so may students know more than the instrue- 

[It was in my own ease as a student and human 

re cannot have changed much in the past ten 

s. This reputation of the school is keenly felt by 
orps of instructors, who are alive to their respon- 
sibility of meeting as fully as possible the expectations 
ir branch. So the trend of the school has been to 

» everything as practical as possible, to throw out 
inything that does not make common sense, and to get 
lown to the application of principles on the ground, 

th the troops there. 

With a minimum of theory the student gets out on 
the ground and begins with terrain exercises, during 
which artillery, tanks, air, and chemical warfare serv- 
ee begin to take part, and finally at the end of the 
course, he participates in maneuvers, where the parts 
ire all put together, and where tactics, supply, com- 
munications, ete., are all a matter for his decision, and 
for his alone. 

For the past few years the proportion of theoretical 
to practical work has been constantly decreasing, and 
the proportion of field exercises to terrain exercises 
constantly increasing. The graduate of ten years ago 
would be astounded at the amount of practice field 
work and actual command of troops that the student 
now gets. 

And what troops they are! Here is a convincing 
demonstration of what training will do for the Ameri- 
ean soldiers. The Benning garrison will march at 


night, through woods, at close to three miles an hour; 
they will find their way through swamps and thickets 
in the dark, and be where they 
They 


are going before you, 


if you don’t watch out. will leave out a meal 





A Machine Gun in Firing Position. 


or two and laugh about it, and march just as far and 
just as fast as you say. After watching them for four 
years, I cannot refrain from expressing the opinion 
that these are the same types, and just as good, as 
those who followed Stonewall Jackson 
the Shenandoah Valley on the run. 


up and down 
This year’s maneuvers lasted two weeks. The first 
week, although one situation led directly to another, 
an armistice was called each day so as not to make the 
work over-strenuous, and also to better retain control. 
Close control was necessary, since certain situations 
were decided on beforehand, and these situations had 
to be presented to the student without forcing condi 
tions. The second week 
the opposing forces were --K 
given action 
and missions, but be- 
yond that were free to 
act in any 
saw fit. 
Any officer, no mat 
ter who, that attends } 
maneuvers of this kind 
and does not find some- 
thing new and unexpected at every turn, must be 
either very unobservant or very indifferent. All will 
of course not see the same thing, nor will all agree 
that any given thing is the most important. However, 
to many of us it was quite apparent that one very 
important thing at least was the re-establishment in 
the minds of the students of the proper balance be- 
tween theory and practice, between the map and the 
ground. 





zones of 


way they 


Plate I. 


Numerous field exercises that led up to the maneu 
vers had proved to the students that there is a great 
difference between saying, ‘‘I move this battalion from 
here to there,’’ and actually doing it. They knew 
that telephones break down, that runners get lost, that 
orders are misunderstood, that maps are often wrong, 
that complicated movements always go wrong, etc., 
ete., but the daily, almost hourly, demonstration of 
these and many other points over a period of weeks 
convinced most of them, I hope, that in warfare only 
the simplest and most direct methods can succeed, and 
that calm and common sense are more to be desired 
than much knowledge. 


It is at least certain that no better way has yet been 
found to impress a truth on a man than to let him 
tie it up in a maneuver. For instance,—a reconnais- 
sance detachment of one rifle company reaches point 
A (Plate I) from the south, and instead of holding 
the bulk of the command there, with scouts out on 
the three diverging roads until the route of the enemy 
advance is detected, only a small group is kept back 
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? 


la / tions are made to perfection,—the bank is tho 


patrolled, two strong groups placed where tl) 
intervene promptly, and a eood-sized rese} 
tioned where it can support either. 

The enemy makes a threat at A and cross 
The umpires are wondering how they can reas 








>< let the attack succeed, because they have mo 
i; i arranged on the south bank, but the defens: 
vn. } the situation by doing nothing. It couldn’t 
nel oe ao = on the map, but it does in practice. The res 
eats bx} not moved until the company opposite B is 
Plate II. whelmed, and then it is too late. We may 
that the commander and staff concerned will not 
and approximately a platoon is sent out on each road. jeopardize success by clinging too long to 
So when the enemy appears at X, the force there is conceived idea that a crossing would take place 
too weak to delay efficiently. It is too late to get These simple evolutions do not seem like muc] 
the Y and Z detachments back. and the company gets trick on paper and in diagram, but try them o1 
away by the skin of its teeth. Every man concerned own piano some time and see if they aren’t a pro 
in the action can be trusted not to do that again. There is another lesson in this same little 
Again, a force south of the Upatoi must be dis- The attackers came down from the north and sa 
posed to prevent a threatened crossing. The disposi Upatoi on the map Instead of looking at it 
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1. A 1917 light tank crossing the Upatoi. 2. A fast one gets away. 3. The Christie makes it easily. 4. The veteran of 
1917 goes back for more. 
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x even feeling of it, the presence of bridge 
foot), added to the existence of a stream. 


suggested a bridge, and they heid up the 

ps until a bridge was put in. Any one of 
might have out fishing would 
right in and waded across, but the map-room 
dominated their thought until it was almost 
How well this practical demonstration of the 
econnaissance sank in was plainly shown a day 
vhen the southern force came back, and in the 
ished over at several places without any trouble 


been have 


of time. 
never lose a unit on the map. We can move it 
d freely and always pick it up again just where 
ft it. On such ground as exists at Benning, 
ere most of the terrain is jungle, it is not quite so 
5 The northern which the 
toi and developed the hostile position south of it, 
s to attack with two companies in assault, eche 
to the right rear, and one in reserve back of the 
ig company. The attack fails completely and 
after the jump-off. 


foree, has crossed 


The battalion commander wants to pull back the 
assault companies, one on either side of the reserve, 
nd so orders. Within thirty minutes no one knows 
where any one of the three companies is, although the 
command post is less than 600 yards back of the front, 
the and under- 
and the move- 
properly started. 
is close to two hours 
the 
are again in 
put where they are 
wanted. things 
are mentioned to invite 
attention to what in the 
field prove to be the 
more essential things. 


and although orders were received 
stood, 
ment 
y It 
before companies 


hand and 


These 


RESERVE 
Plate III. 


Motorized machine guns and motorized mortars 
were used in these maneuvers, and as one result the 
necessity of all-around security was strongly impressed 
on all. We can no longer put out a sereen across our 
front and feel safe to forward. Fast motors 
will appear from nowhere on our flanks and in our 
rear and make us pay heavily for our mistake. Manned 
by members of the company officers’ class, these ve- 
hicles many 


move 


-aused embarrassing moments to com 
manders who were thinking in terms of front only, 
and proved that simply because no enemy is now in 
an area ten miles square, that is no reason why he 
won't be there in an hour from now. 

The Tate mount for the mortar caused considerable 
favorable comment. If we can have in the Infantry 
battalion a few such vehicles, with enough carrying 
capacity to ease our minds about ammunition supply, 
then the question of close support for the rifleman 
will not be nearly so acute. 

And this brings us to the matter of artillery sup- 
port. With all due respect to the effectiveness of 
ight artillery in open country, or for that matter, 

herever an observer can see a target, there is no 
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1. The umpires get together on a knotty problem. 2. Modern 
communications—an airplane picks up a message from the 
ground forces. 3. The improved Tate mount for mortars 


4. Loading the Tate mount for a fast getaway. 
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question of its value to a doughboy. But there are 
types of country, such as the Fort Benning reserva- 
tion, where the effectiveness is cut down tremendously 
by the heavy woods. Without planes to spot for it, 
the artillery cannot do for the Infantry what it is 
capable of doing under better conditions. 

When a unit as good as the 83rd F.A. can find an 
opportunity to get off only three rounds in two days 
of maneuver, even granting that the student com- 
mander probably missed some opportunities, then the 
Infantry had better ponder the question a little. In 
the entire two weeks’ period of these maneuvers **- 
opportunities for observed artillery support we 
few and far between. 

If we concede an accurate map of suitable s 
artillery will give us good results from it, but 
not count in the general case on anything bett 
the geological survey map, and it won’t do to fi 
that. There would be too much hard feeling 
in the Infantry-Artillery team after the first fev 
The Infantry has simply got to get somethi 
they can count on for quick action up front } 
country. Mortars supply the answer, and a m 
mortar indicates the solution of the ammuniti 
ply. With six or eight Tate mounts on light 
to a battalion, the battalion commander will 
powerful help in time of trouble. 

We should not sit by and complacently aeee) 
is, when it is plain that something is the matt 
it. Let us yell for what we want, and if we 
know what we want, let us experiment a bit u 
find out. I believe we want a greatly increase 
of mortars, with possibly a small one like the 
50 mm. right in the Infantry company. Wit 
light machine guns and plenty of mortars the i 
eould go places from which they are now bar 
the immobility of the heavy machine gun @ 
comparative slowness and uncertainty of the re 
from the artillery. 

The arrival of the Tank School and its inec 
tion in the Infantry School as the 5th section ha, 

a fine thing for all concerned. The tanks were very 
prominent in the maneuvers, and a whole company 
of lights were used continuously. I claim it to be a 
feat worthy of note when 24 of these veterans can be 
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moved all over Fort Benning under their o wer 
cross streams, and always reach their destin wit} 
only one breakdown that couldn’t be handied « th. 
field. 

The tank class operates both slow and ssst anks 
and we are now beginning to find out some o° the 
things we can expect from them. On several ocessions 
a pair of fast attacks operated together in exec ting 
limited thrusts on opposing troops. One of ‘hem 
would get the attention of the enemy from the front. 


while the other, making a rapid detour, would cut jp 
aw @...t. rms = » 








TYt 





things and many others occurred during this year’s 
maneuvers to prove again that we are at least on the 
right track and that Benning can hold up its head, and 
for its justification merely point to its graduates. 
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THE COMPLICATED WEAPONS @nd machinery of modern warfare have made train- 
ing and discipline more necessary than ever before —GreneraL Dovucias Mac- 
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By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, ’Steenth Infantry 


CHAPTER II 
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So I sat and pondered on the 
hillside while down below the 
alert Mr. Gee sketched with his 
reconnaissance set. I noted that he saved a lot of 
time and effort by employing an assistant with the 
0 em. range finder, who read off the distance to re- 
mote objects while he himself plotted them off to scale 
along the rays he drew with his alidade on the plane 
table. 

It occurred to me a wise plan to send out some re- 
connaissance patrols, so my runner went back for 
Sergeant Badger. He arrived with his cheeks rosy 
from soap and razor, clumped his heels and saluted 
in his solemn way, the center of interest among the 
staring throng of villagers. 

“‘I want a patrol of about four men to go up that 
road,’’ said I, indicating the Boo How road running 
northeast, ‘‘and come back with a report not later 
than six o’clock. I want to know if the Boo How 
ree is in sight along it, or any other information 
bout them that they may run across.”’ 

‘“*Yes’r,’’ said the Sergeant. 


So I sat and pondered on the hillside. 


her patrol will follow the other Boo 
t similar mission, getting in a view from 
vhen they start back.”’ following which 
ner directions about no passes and every- 
g in billets and so forth 
ym of these orders stepped back one pace, 


The sergeant 


7, clumped into an about face and de 
parted. 

It was a long wait after the 
patrols dwindled off into the 
distanee around the hillsides but 
yet there seemed so little to do 
to hurry things up. And I hated 
to make a plan with so little in 
formation to go on. I strolled 
back to the village, inspected the 
billets (the railroad station 
seemed to be the principal one 
indeed it was the only clean 

Z place there, the head man’s 
house not excepted), entered up 
my diary, policed myself up 
and wrote a letter home. 

The patrols were a_ disap 
pointment, having met no enemy 
and seen no trace of them al- 
though they had gone out three 
miles or so before returning. 

The map was a_ comfort 

though, and I felt more assured and professional as 

{ noted the neat contours, scales, lettering and topo 

graphical signs Mr. Gee had so generously adorned 
it with. Lieutenant Tommy Barr, the Howitzer Pla 
toon commander, was already at work on a copy of 
it so that I hardly heard the argument going on out- 
side our little room, the ticket office of the station. 

Soldiers are always arguing about something anyway. 

**Eat hearty, goldbricks,’’ I did hear one of them, 
a cook, saying, ‘‘Comes morning and you'll all be 
eatching bullets in your teeth. Iron rations for break- 
fast.’” 

[ looked out and saw the mess line forming amid the 
ceaseless rattling of mess pans and cries of ‘‘ Hey, 
there’s a line here!’’ ‘‘Any seconds?’’ ‘‘Who’d eat 
"em?’’ which denote the pleasurably anticipations of 
hungry soldiers at chow time. 

‘‘Never mind the bullets you hash slingers, they're 
bettern your beans.’’ ‘‘Only use you got for a pistol 
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question of its value to a doughboy. But there are 
types of country, such as the Fort Benning reserva- 
tion, where the effectiveness is cut down tremendously 
by the heavy woods. Without planes to spot for it, 
the artillery cannot do for the Infantry what it is 
capable of doing under better conditions. 

When a unit as good as the 83rd F.A. can find an 
opportunity to get off only three rounds in two days 
of maneuver, even granting that the student com- 
mander probably missed some opportunities, then the 
Infantry had better ponder the question a little. In 
the entire two weeks’ period of these maneuvers, the 
opportunities for observed artillery support were very 
few and far between. 

If we concede an accurate map of suitable seale, the 
artillery will give us good results from it, but we can- 
not count in the general case on anything better than 
the geological survey map, and it won’t do to fire from 
that. There would be too much hard feeling aroused 
in the Infantry-Artillery team after the first few salvos. 
The Infantry has simply got to get something that 
they can count on for quick action up front in thick 
country. Mortars supply the answer, and a motorized 
mortar indicates the solution of the ammunition sup- 
ply. With six or eight Tate mounts on light chassis 
to a battalion, the battalion commander will have a 
powerful help in time of trouble. 

We should not sit by and complacently accept what 
is, when it is plain that something is the matter with 
it. Let us yell for what we want, and if we do not 
know what we want, let us experiment a bit until we 
find out. I believe we want a greatly increased quota 
of mortars, with possibly a small one like the Spanish 
50 mm. right in the Infantry company. With good 
light machine guns and plenty of mortars the Infantry 
eould go places from which they are now barred by 
the immobility of the heavy machine gun and the 
comparative slowness and uncertainty of the response 
from the artillery. 

The arrival of the Tank School and its incorpora- 
tion in the Infantry School as the 5th section has been 
a fine thing for all concerned. The tanks were very 
prominent in the maneuvers, and a whole company 
of lights were used continuously. I claim it to be a 
feat worthy of note when 24 of these veterans can be 
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THE COMPLICATED WEAPONS and machinery of modern warfare have made train- 
ing and discipline more necessary than ever before —GrneraL Doveias Mac- 


ARTHUR. 
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moved all over Fort Benning under their « wer. 
cross streams, and always reach their destin with 
only one breakdown that couldn’t be handied . the 
field. 

The tank class operates both slow and ssust anks 
and we are now beginning to find out some 0! the 
things we can expect from them. On several occ 
a pair of fast attacks operated together in exe: 
limited thrusts on opposing troops. One of ‘hen 
would get the attention of the enemy from the {ron} 
while the other, making a rapid detour, would cut jy 
on flank or rear. They would then get back quick 
before anti-tank weapons could get into action. Sy 
action by fast tanks is, to say the least, going to } 
very disconcerting. While the slow tanks wer 
general very well handled, it is more and moi » appa 
ent that improvement in anti-tank defense wil! s 
make it impossible for them to operate without ve 
favorable conditions, such as good cover, thick weath, 
or efficient smoke. Speed is the thing, and the si 
tank is out of the picture. 

To anyone who has the pleasure of laboring on t! 
faculty of the Infantry School, it is most hearteni 
to check up on results at the end of the year and ¢ 
the general average so high. While many mis 
are of course made, as they would be made by 
instructors themselves, after a couple of weeks 
continuous field work the students shake down ana 
perform like veterans. In the midst of a night ; 
vance, with a battalion in confusion, someone us 
steps up, gets the crowd together, and with his 
on the main issue pushes along and brings order 
success out of chaos. 

Under the pressure artificially created by a c 
of umpires who know all the facts in the situation, « 
commander, with his back to the wall, keeps his head 
and takes some common-sense action that saves hi 
command. In a rapidly-changing situation, where 
change of command has just been made, the staff ralli 
round and on short notice a team emerges to funct 
as if they had been together for months. All thes 
things and many others occurred during this year’s 
maneuvers to prove again that we are at least on the 
right track and that Benning can hold up its head, and 
for its justification merely point to its graduates. 
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: Maskee 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, ’Steenth Infantry 


CHAPTER II 


‘* Battles are won with maps, 


ai this problem, which I had messed up before, 

[ went forth with my two lieutenants, followed 

the chattering villagers, to make my personal re- 
onnaissanece. There on the hillside east of Maskee I 
uickly commenced work with field glass and compass. 
| had no map nor did I believe one was procurable, 
lthough back in my map case 
. bad a sort of an atlas, which 
too general for exact meas- 
nents. No time was to be 

st if I should get one made 
before dark, so I detailed Lieu- 
mant T. O. Gee, the machine 
platoon commander, to that 


[ie thie pe that I was now to have a second go 


J- 
was yet capable, I thought, 
levising a scheme of defense 
surely my troops were the 
equal of the native force at Boo 
How, especially on the de- 
fensive. Maps and accuracy 
vere desirable adjuncts to sue- 
ss, but the enemy had no maps 

id we too could fight without 
tnem., 

So I sat and pondered on the 
hillside while down below the 
alert Mr. Gee sketched with his 
reconnaissance set. I noted that he saved a lot of 
time and effort by employing an assistant with the 
0 em. range finder, who read off the distance to re- 
mote objects while he himself plotted them off to scale 
along the rays he drew with his alidade on the plane 
table. 

It occurred to me a wise plan to send out some re- 
connaissanee patrols, so my runner went back for 
Sergeant Badger. He arrived with his cheeks rosy 
from soap and razor, clumped his heels and saluted 
in his solemn way, the center of interest among the 
staring throng of villagers. 

““T want a patrol of about four men to go up that 
road,’’ said I, indicating the Boo How road running 
northeast, ‘‘and come back with a report not later 
than six o’clock. I want to know if the Boo How 
foree is in sight along it, or any other information 
about them that they may run across.’’ 

‘“*Yes’r,’’ said the Sergeant. 





So I sat and pondered on the hillside. 


not on them.’’ 
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‘‘Then another patrol will follow the other Boo 
liow road on a similar mission, getting in a view from 
high ground when they start back,’’ following which 
I gave some other directions about no passes and every- 
body remaining in billets and so forth. The sergeant 
at the conclusion of these orders stepped back one pace, 
saluted heavily, clumped into an about face and de 
parted. 

It was a long wait after the 
patrols dwindled off into the 
distanee around the hillsides but 
yet there seemed so little to do 
to hurry things up. And I hated 
to make a plan with so little in- 
formation to go on. I strolled 
back to the village, inspected the 
billets (the railroad station 
seemed to be the principal one 
indeed it was the only clean 
place there, the head man’s 
house not excepted), entered up 
my diary, policed myself up 
and wrote a letter home. 

The patrols were a_ disap 
pointment, having met no enemy 
and seen no trace of them al- 
though they had gone out three 
miles or so before returning. 

The map was a_ comfort 
though, and I felt more assured and professional as 
I noted the neat contours, scales, lettering and topo- 
graphical signs Mr. Gee had so generously adorned 
it with. Lieutenant Tommy Barr, the Howitzer Pla- 
toon commander, was already at work on a copy of 
it so that I hardly heard the argument going on out- 
side our little room, the ticket office of the station. 
Soldiers are always arguing about something anyway. 

**Eat hearty, goldbricks,’’ I did hear one of them, 
a cook, saying, ‘‘Comes morning and you'll all be 
eatching bullets in your teeth. Iron rations for break- 
fast.’’ 

[ looked out and saw the mess line forming amid the 
ceaseless rattling of mess pans and cries of ‘‘ Hey, 
there’s a line here!’’ ‘‘Any seconds?’’ ‘‘Who’d eat 
’em?’’ which denote the pleasurably anticipations of 
hungry soldiers at chow time. 

‘Never mind the bullets you hash slingers, they’re 
bettern your beans.’’ ‘‘Only use you got for a pistol 
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is shoving it up between pay days.’’ ‘‘Where’d you 
get all them bum rumors! From the garbage pit?’’ 
retorted the troops. 

** ’S all right where I got it. Got it straight, and 
I don’t wait for the mail from the mainland to read 
about it a month later,’’ serenely replied the cook. 

A little silence followed, probably due to other more 
serious matters occupying the jaws and attention of 
the troops. Well, the cook was a genial target for 
chaff at meal times. At other times he was busy in 
the kitchen with his cook’s police, natives in this coun- 
try where a soldier was willing to forego that duty in 
favor of hiring the cheap labor it afforded in return 
for a few cents collected monthly. The cook enjoyed 
his abundant help and jabbered continuously with 
them in what seemed to be their own language. 

**Good chap,’’ I thought, ‘‘but foolish about ru- 
mors.’’ I returned to the map and soon had my de- 
fense worked out. 

It was more of an all around affair, sections abreast, 
each with one squad in reserve. The line of observa- 
tion was provided for, not too far out for contact at 
night, and the line of resistance was strongly posted 
on the military crest of hill 545. Machine guns were 
laid for the traditional interlocking bands of fire, al- 
though four guns aren’t many and our frontage was 


considerable—1500 yards on a curved line. Approaches 
were enfiladed and dead spaces covered by these special 
weapons, plotted on the map but not of course so ae- 
eurately placed on the ground, time being short until 
nightfall. 

Native labor was forthcoming, the head man saw 
to that, and some digging helped to improve the posi- 
tion. Trenches were shallow, due to the short time 
available, but were the best we could produce. The 
two lieutenants were delighted with their tasks and 
as before made out their ‘‘Artillery Annex’’ and 
prayed for combat. 

* * * & 

Again were we roused by sounds of battle, and in 
the darkness and fog took our stations about dawn 
The outpost line of observation fared better than be- 
fore, being nearer home and better informed of routes 
and danger spaces. We caught the yelling enemy at 
short range as they charged like a rabble and laid 
enough of them low to induce in them a little more 
respect for trained soldiers. They drew off and sniped 
from the fog. 

The sun and a light breeze soon caused the mist 
to rise. Small arms fire increased with the visibility 
and the howitzers got in good practice on ‘‘appro- 
priate targets.’ The enemy lay concealed in the most 
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ely cover, slight terrain features we never thought 

| hide a man, tiny ditches around truck gardens, 

. boundary markers, gullies near the river, and 

ed continuously. Their main body watched from 

610 to the north. 

must have been a task to get their field piece set 

that rocky hill, but about nine it opened up, out 

range from our weapons, and with increasing ac- 

aey pounded us steadily hour after hour. It was 

much. We withdrew to cover, the yelling hordes 

ne on and topping the crest swarmed over our little 

ree, not without some excellent close combat prac- 

‘e on our part. But numbers and fanatacism pre- 
iled and the fight was over. 

The magician, disguised as a coolie, came in to light 

e fire, muttering to himself over the tinder box. 

Thriftily he lighted his bamboo stemmed pipe, still 

muttering between puffs what I now recognized as his 

incantation. A swift kick from the surly guard sent 

him serambling out of the door, but his pipe lay smok- 
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ing near my cot. I seized it and inhaled a foul-tasting 
puff and at once dozed off. I awoke in daylight, stand- 
ing on the platform of the railroad station. It was 
again the afternoon of yesterday and we had just 
arrived at Maskee. All was peace and anticipation 
for the fight to come and the defeats I had been through 
cloudily hung in my memory darkly like a bad dream. 

Clear and sharp however in my mind, persistent as 
a well learned lesson, remained the following axioms: 

5. Information comes partly from maps but mostly 
from an active enemy. 

6. The military crest of a hill is good for defensive 
purposes, it keeps your enemy under fire a long way 
off, but. 

7. The reverse slope has its advantages too, it shel- 
ters you from artillery and catches an attack at short 
range by surprise. 

8. Perhaps a cook can serve out information as 
well as cooked rations. 


(To Be 


Continued ) 





Making Forest Gangs 


SHORT sketch of the activities of a notorious 

gang shows the entire membership started out 

as street-corner loafers. The police record of 
the original leader begins with such petty misde- 
meanors as trespassing and breaking street lamps, and 
gradually works up through the catalogue of crime 
until, just before the violent close of his career, he was 
charged with the murder of a policeman. 

Joe Mareno of East Boston a few weeks ago seemed 
on the road to membership in just such a gang. Joe 
hadn’t had a job since he left school. With barely 
chough money coming into the house to provide sub- 
sistence for the family, Joe was underfed and under- 
weight. In the midst of advertised enticements Joe 
was without pocket money. He hung around street 
corners and pool rooms with other boys as badiy off as 
limself. Already the possibility of profits from petty 
crime had been considered. Joe was on the threshold 
of gangland. One step would have carried him over. 

Then Joe heard of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
He was told that he could get a job where he would 
be fed and clothed and paid $30 a month. For him- 
self, he would draw $5. The other twenty-five would 
go to his mother. This did not dismay Joe. At heart 
he was decent, and the thought of being able to heip 
his family gave him his first thrill of pride. So Joe 
signed up. 

He marched into a concentration camp along with 
three or four hundred other boys. For Joe it was a 
new world. The uniformed men in charge spoke with 
® quiet authority that impressed him. He was given 


a cot and blankets, a mess tin and a personal outfit 
Then he was marched over to the mess hut for his first 
meal. For the first time in months Joe ate till he could 
eat no more. And it was good food, too. All the boys 
agreed to that. 

Three weeks later a new Joe marched into a forestry 
camp. He was wearing army shoes, a suit of dun- 
garees and a rain coat, and carried a kit bag of his 
own. He was a member of a new gang, a kind of gang 
that Joe had never known before. And in spite of his 
oceasional kicks and protests, Joe liked it. 

In that forestry camp up in the hills miles away 
from the city and the city’s gangs Joe is going through 
a course. The officers are satisfied that if they can 
hold him till autumn they can make a new person of 
him. They can keep him busy during the day, and 
they can provide him an abundance of wholesome food. 
It is the hours of leisure they are most concerned about. 
Reading matter is needed, and games, and much equip 
ment to set up their own movie theaters. 

Officers are really concerned about Joe and the thou 
sands like him under their care. They want to see 
them go back to the cities in the autumn with a new 
outlook. And they are on the way to success. They 
do need, however, the backing of the whole country. 

Joe’s case proves how easy it is to change the course 
of a boy’s career. When boys become gangsters, it 
is, in the majority of cases, becatise they see no other 
opportunities. The forestry army is presenting a 
constructive alternative. And because of this there 
are fewer gangsters in the making —Christian Scicnce 
Monitor. 











Discipline 


By An Infantry Corporal—Now Reserve Captain 


To THe Epiror: 

T am taking you at your word although this may sound 
a trifle rabid to you. 

I served in a National Guard division during the 
war. I never rose above the exalted rank of a corporal, 
but I had a splendid opportunity to see how the en- 
listed man looks at discipline. Every officer who failed 
in my company did so because he violated one or more 
of the principles of action I have laid down in this ar 
ticle. Every officer who succeeded did so because he 
obeyed these principles. I saw my platoon go to pieces 
in the first wave of the Argonne offensive on the 26th 
of September, and it was due to a lack of discipline of 
the right type. In a five day period our company lost 
75 per cent killed and wounded. 

A most peculiar system of promotions in our com 
pany broke non-coms for picayunish misdemeanors and 
left pinheads in position as long as they were humble in 
the sight of their superiors. No, I was never reduced. 
In fact the Regular Army sergeant who made out my 
discharge papers said to me: ‘‘My God, a corporal for 
17 months. Never promoted and never busted. What 
kind of a guy are you?’’ 

Since the war I have taught in high school for eleven 
years, and there I’ve daily met the problem of discipline 
where my authority has had no such backing as Army 
Regulations. So if I seem to stress horse sense rather 
than rules and regulations my experience may be the 
cause, I know that there are many officers, Regular, 
National Guard, and Reserve, who think that a dic 
torial demeanor and the Army Regulations will carry 
them through any disciplinary emergency. They are 
dead wrong. 

I meet that type of officer occasionally in Army Cor 
respondence School work. If my solution disagrees with 
the approved solution by so much as a hair’s breadth 
I’m wrong. Frankly, they weary me not a little. As 
a Reserve officer I’m interested in the Army, of course, 
but I have neither the time nor the energy to devote 
to my military studies that such men demand. In war 
and in peace that type of officer costs the army more 
than he is worth. 


O item in the training of soldiers is more im- 
N portant than discipline. Much has been said 

and written on this subject, but it is always of 
interest. On the successful ineuleation of discipline 
depends the accomplishment of the primary mission of 
any army, namely, the imposition of the will of the 
nation upon an enemy nation. Without disciplined 
personnel the finest matériel is wasted money. With- 
out disciplined personnel the highest order of strategy 
goes for naught. 

Peoples that are accustomed to an autocratic govern- 
ment in times of peace find nothing peculiar in the 
diseipline of an army. Taught from the cradle to 
bow submissively before the will of duly constituted 
authority there is little in army disciplne to cause 
rebellion. Armies found in nations with long estab- 
lished governments are uniformly obedient. To many 
officers this undoubtedly seems the ideal situation, but 
the fact is that our problem is quite different in char- 
acter. 

In peace times our own Regular Army can at least 
approach the height of discipline to be found in the 





armies of countries less democratic than our 0) 
If a peace time soldier finds the army not to his liki) y 
he gets out. Those who thrive on the life remain. 

Our people have a supreme confidence in the Regu. 
lar Army, because they know that in it they have a 
foree accustomed to obeying orders, and thereby a. 
eustomed to securing results. To assume, however. 
that our people as a whole enjoy the restrictions of 
army discipline when applied to them personally, is 
unjustifiable optimism. Our entire history is the story 
of a people boiling over with a desire for self-expres. 
sion and self-determination. Only under the stress of 
urgent need have we been able to suppress our Go'- 
given prerogative of telling the other fellow where 
to get off. Fines paid each year for having bawled 
out traffic cops would go a long way toward balancing 
our national budget. It is not without significance 
that one of our chief holidays is Independence Day 

The very quality in the American which makes the 
problem of discipline a difficult one, also makes him 
the finest soldier in the world when intelligently 
handled. In the first phase of a war the dumb obed- 
ience of autocratically trained peoples seems to put 
to shame the soldiers of a democracy. But in the long 
pull which must ensue before the final decision is 
reached the willing cooperation of the soldiers of a 
democracy will win out, provided that these men have 
been intelligently handled. 


The purpose of this article is to review briefly the 
problem of discipline which faces the army when a 
major emergency has brought so many civilians into 
the service that the Regular Army is but a very smal! 
lump of leaven. Written by a civilian, it may not 
agree with the concepts of discipline held by those 
who are not civilians. Certainly it will not agree with 
the civilian officer who finds the weight of his bars 
bearing him down. This is not written with the idea 
of deerying Army Regulations, but rather with the 
thought that our newly mobilized soldiers may be 
led into a sincere appreciation of the necessity for 
these regulations. 

Courts martial, in war as in peace, must remain the 
final arbiter in cases of the infraction of regulations 
when all other methods have failed. But the officer 
who carries this threat in the forefront of his mind 
when issuing orders to those not accustomed to un 
questioning obedience will soon find himself in very 
deep water. The officer who must rely on dire threats 
to secure obedience simply is trying to cover his own 
weakness of character. The American civilian soldier 
goes at his task with enthusiasm when directed by 
an intelligent and understanding officer. To the offi 
eer who would threaten he may yield apparent obed- 
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but smoldering within is the fire of resentment 
, bodes ill for that same officer in a tight pinch. 
ring the war one platoon of such soldiers found 
under the leadership of a sergeant whose chief 
«| m to stripes lay in his ability to secure the friend- 
<=) » of his men. From the angle of military know- 
|. re his sergeancy was a mistake. In reviews and 
pacades he invariably gave ‘‘Squads right’’ when the 
eommand should have been ‘‘Squads left.’’ His pla- 
toon never let him down, but cheerfully corrected his 
error for him. In due time the platoon came under 
the command of a self-confessed hard-boiled lieutenant. 
On his first regimental review he made the same error 
in command, and without an instant’s hesitation the 
platoon performed the wrong command as given. 

It is easy to remark that the officer was himself a 
poor soldier in that he issued the wrong command. 
How many officers are there in any army who have 
not at some time done much the same thing? The 
real error made by this lieutenant was that of relying 
on fear as a means of securing discipline. Our soldiers 
simply do not possess that type of fear and it is fatal 
to act on the assumption that they do. Army regu- 
lations being what they are the American doughboy 
will not miss his opportunity to embarrass the officer 
who has tried to instill the fear of them into his men. 
It is a respect for regulations, not a fear of them, 
which must be instilled into the average soldier. 

The senseless martinet sets for himself many a pit- 
fall, and as surely as he commits an error it will be 
seized upon by some keen-eyed private. The captain 
who made it a habit to scour the battalion for salutes 
was caught in the act of rolling a cigaret while carry- 
ing an armful of bundles. The man who spied him 
made haste to cross in front of him with a salute that 
was perfection itself. Bundles, tobacco, and dignity 
were lost as the captain vainly attempted to return 
the salute. Such things do not build morale. 

This is in no sense a plea for namby-pamby tactics 
in dealing with the problems of discipline. If our 
soldiers hate a martinet, they despise a weakling. A 
large majority of our people possess a keen sense of 
justice in addition to their other traits. Probably 
no other people could view as many sports events in 
the course of a year with so few officials being mobbed. 
Sportsmanship means fair play, and in our personal 
contacts we live up to a relatively high standard in 
that line. 

As men are gathered into newly-formed units the 
officers in command have one very decided advantage. 
There ean be no feeling of hostility teward any officer 
because of a liking for a previous one. If there is 
no unity of purpose in the group it can at least start 
from seratech in its attitude toward the officers who 
will lead it. Whether these officers intelligently try 
to accustom these ex-civilians to the demands of dis- 
cipline will largely determine their success as soldiers. 
The captain who worked personally with Alvin York 
when he was drafted into the army should share with 
him the glory of his famous exploit. 

If the commander of the newly-formed unit has 
no eadre of trained enlisted men at his disposal he 
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needs must find quickly those in the group who can 
be trusted to assume some authority. Among those 
first to offer their services as non-coms will be the 
blatant, self-assured type. While the unit is green 
even such men as these may be able to perform fairly 
well. Ceaselessly, however, the hunt must continue 
for those who are really fitted for leadership. Sooner 
or later the braggart will fail, not only in the eyes 
of his captain, but also in the eyes of his men. 

If it becomes apparent that a mistake has been made 
in the selection of non-com material there is no time 
to be lost if the morale of the unit is not to suffer. 
Some officers make the error of feeling that they can- 
not afford to appear as having made the wrong se- 
lection, and they hang onto the misfit through thick 
and thin. As a result ill-will and discontent thrive. 
Recourse to threats from above will never preserve 
the authority of a poor non-com, nor will they add to 
the prestige of the officer using them. It should never 
be presumed that one has really gotten by with such 
a show of authority simply because the men don’t 
openly give the Bronx cheer. 

An officer may be possessed of a number of traits of 
character that are not favorable and still retain the 
respect of his men. He may be gruff and he may 
lack the football coach’s ability to give inspiring pep 
talks, but if he does have the following traits his men 
will follow him with unfaltering obedience. 

He must have a real sense of justice. Soldiers will 
cheerfully accept strict regulations which know no 
favorites. They will back fully the officer who metes 
out punishment accordingly. The officer who with 
hoids justifiable punishment will be lowering himself 
in the eyes of his men. But this punishment must 
conform to the nature of the crime. In the ordinary 
case of extra-duty the culprit will be the target for 
all the jokers in the company. In case of a serious 
charge requiring higher authority than that of the 


company commander the men will be as quick as the 


officers to sense the necessity. A case in point is that 
of the sergeant who misused his authority to secure 
personal ends. He was haled before a Summary 
Court, and on the testimony of two privates was re- 
duced to the ranks and given a brief term in the guard 
house. His conviction brought a sense of security to 
those who had been suffering under his abuse of auth 
ority. Strangely enough, his first act on being re- 
leased from durance vile was to hunt up the accusing 
privates and offer his apologies. Soldiers do not re- 
sent punishment based upon justice. 

An officer must be interested in the welfare of his 
men. It is worth considering that the battle ery of 
the American soldier is: ‘‘When do we eat?’’ Men 
will put up with bad conditions without a whimper if 
they are convinced that the ‘‘Old Man’”’ is doing every- 
thing possible for them. If the officers look after their 
own comfort first and that of their men secondarily, 
if at all, morale will slip in spite of all the discipline 
of the drill ground. 

One company in France found itself under the lead- 
ership of a captain reputed to be due for a General 
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Court for certain irregularities with company funds 
in a previous command. During the two weeks he 
was with this company he made it his business to know 
every day that every man had had the best possible 
food and the best possible place to sleep. His pre- 
vious crimes, if any, were forgiven in toto, and the 

|. company always remembered him as the best ‘‘Old 

; Man”’ it had ever had. Men will absorb a lot of pun- 
ishing work with a grin if they know that their officers 
are really interested in their welfare. 

Third, | would rate the ability to go to bat for one’s 
men as an important quality in securing and main- 
taining discipline. This does not mean that the ecap- 
tain must hunt up the major and give him a tongue 
lashing, although even this has been done successfully. 
He may never have realized the effect on his men, but 
a peppery little colonel once endeared himself to his 
regiment by telling the brigade commander what the 
men had long wanted to tell him, and in much the same 
manner that they had wanted to do it. But it is 
chiefly a case of the men being anxious to be proud of 
their officers if the compliment is returned. It isn’t 
necessary to tell them that they are the finest outfit 
in the army, but if other officers are told it will get 
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back to them by the grape-vine. A _ skillful © je, 
may even cast slurs on his outfit to the seeret de yh; 
of his men. They don’t think the ‘‘Old Man’”’ » oan; 
it in the first place, and they are determined to )) oye 
him wrong if he did mean it. 

Purposely the last quality mentioned is the one | |: 
technically minded folk would rate first. That quality 
is knowing one’s job. It is important, but no! s% 
vitally important as the others. Ignorance of one's 
duties is in no sense condoned, but soldiers wil! by 
themselves right many an error if the leader has showy 
the first three traits. Men going into battle must pos. 
sess confidence in the judgment of their officers if the 
mission is to be accomplished. 

The American civilian soldier does present a baffling 
problem to the officer who thinks that orders are to be 
obeyed without question simply because they were is. 
sued by properly constituted authority. Such an offi 
cer may secure drill ground lip-service, but he has not 
built on a solid foundation. With all of his independ. 
ence of thought and action the American soldier does 
recognize the need for discipline, but his adaptation to 
it will be far more quickly and effectively seeured if 
he is led into it rather than driven against his will. 
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lity This article is one of twenty-eight chapters of a book which has been prepared for publi- 
cation by the Fourth (Military History) Section of The 
consist of a series of tactical discussions based on the operation of small infantry units during 
Many of the examples are]taken from the personal experience monographs 
now in the School files, but the experiences of other armies have also been drawn upon to 
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by & the World War. 


illustrate the principles involved. * 





IME and again mere numbers have been over- 


offi come by courage and resolution. Sudden changes 
not in a situation, so startling as to appear miracu- 
nd- us, have frequently been brought about by the action 


4 
titer line Ne sir ence +i: tian 


loes ‘small parties. There is an excellent reason for this. 
to The trials of battle are severe; troops are strained 

- . . = . . 
lif —) to the breaking point. At the crisis, any small inci- 


. dent may prove enough to turn the tide one way or 
the other. The enemy invariably has difficulties of 
which we are ignorant; to us, his situation may appear 
favorable while to him it seems desperate. Only a 
slight extra effort on our part may be decisive. 

Armies are not composed of map-probiem units, but 
of human beings with all the hopes and fears that flesh 
is heir to. Some are natural leaders who ean be relied 
upon to the limit. Some will become conveniently lost 
in battle. A large proportion will go with the ma- 
jority, wherever the majority happens to be going, 
whether it be to the front or to the rear. Men in 
battle respond readily to any external stimulus—strong 
leadership or demoralizing influences. 

Thus we sometimes see companies of 170 or 180 
men reduced to 50 or 60 a few minutes after battle 
las begun. The real strength of such a company has 
not been eut to a third by casualties; it has suffered 
perhaps, but not in such heroie proportion. 

Every army contains men who at the first chance 
will straggle and at the first alarm, flee to the rear, 
sowing panie and disorder in their wake. They tell 
harrowing tales of being the only survivors of actions 
in which they were not present, of lacking ammuni- 
tion when they have not squeezed a trigger, and of 
having had no food for days. 

A unit can be seriously weakened by the loss of 
a few strong characters. Such a unit, worn down by 
the ordeals of the battlefield, is often not a match for 
a smaller, but more determined force. We then have 
a battlefield ‘‘miracle.’’ 

It is not the physical loss inflicted by the smaller 
foree, although this may be appreciable, but the moral 
effeet which is decisive. 





*Four other chapters of Jnfantry in Battle are included in 
Volumes V and VI of The Infantry School Mailing List, which 
can be obtained from The Book Shop, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
The price of these two volumes of the Mailing List is $1.50 
‘in paper) and $2.00 bound in buckram 
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Miracles 


Resolute action by a few determined men frequently has a decisive 


Infantry School. This volume will 


effect in battle 





The familiar exploits of York and of Woodfill af- 
ford striking examples of what one or two individuals 
can accomplish in combat, when action is 
accompanied by tactical efficiency. 


resolute 


Example I 
(Sketch No, 1) 

In the Verdun offensive the 38th German Reserve 
Regiment, on March 6, 1916, attacked to the south. 
The Ist Battalion of the 38th Regiment was ordered 
to take the high ground south of the Forges Brook 
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while the 2d Battalion 5lst Reserve Regiment, on its 
left, took Forges. 

The 4th Company, the left assault company of the 
Ist Battalion, reached the Brook but here it 
was held up by machine-gun fire from the village of 
Forges on its left flank. The 2d Battalion of the 51st 
was still engaged in a hard fight to the left rear 
egainst the defenders of the village 
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Sergeant Glodecks, with three men, was on the left 
flank and somewhat separated from the 4th Company. 
A few fruit trees afforded him concealment from the 
direction of Forges. By careful observation Glodecks 
discovered that the principal fire holding up the 4th 
Company came from a house southwest of Forges. 

He briefly told the men with him what he had 
learned. He then told them that he had decided to 
infiltrate forward and take this house from the rear. 
At his command the men made a quick rush to the 
Forges Brook. They waded the icy, breast-deep stream, 
crawled forward past the house, turned to the left 
and prepared to attack. Their movement apparently 
had not been discovered. 

At Glodecks’ command the four threw grenades, 
then rushed the house from the east. They surprised 
and captured 20 Frenchmen. This allowed the 4th 
Company to advance. 

Glodecks and his three men, taking along their pris- 
oners, advanced northeast through Forges. <A party 
of 18 Frenchmen was surprised and captured as a 
result of the unexpected direction of this small group’s 
advance. Continuing through Forges, Glodecks’ party 
took 130 more prisoners. This permitted the 2d Bat- 
talion of the 51st Regiment to capture the town.’ 


Discussion 

The moral effect of a sudden attack from the rear 
caused the French to give in at a time when they were 
offering stubborn resistance to an attack from the 
front. They had undergone hours of bombardment. 
They had faced a violent attack. Perhaps some of 
their natural leaders had become casualties. 
rate, their will to resist suddenly broke. 

Why didn’t the French laugh at the Germans and 
disarm them? There were enough Frenchmen, even 
unarmed, to have overpowered their German captors. 
Physically there was nothing to prevent it; morally 
there was much. 


At any 


Evidently the German sergeant was a determined 
man. The account says he had the confidence of all 
the men in the company, and was known as a clear- 
thinking soldier. His three comrades were either men 
of the same caliber or, as is often the case, the deter- 
mination of the sergeant had been imparted to them. 

Once more on the battlefield the action of a few men 
had proved the decisive factor. 


Example II 
(Sketch No. 2) 


On the afternoon of August 22, 1914, the situation 
of the French 7th Division appeared desperate. Its 
leading brigade, the 14th, in Ethe, was almost sur- 
rounded by Germans. Units were intermingled, casu- 
alties were heavy and the town was on fire. The 13th 
French Brigade was south of the Jeune Bois with Ger- 
mans on three sides. German artillery on the heights 
north of Ethe ruled the battlefield and had cut com- 
munication between the two French brigades. A Ger- 
man force, estimated as a brigade, was assembled at 
Bleid, after having annihilated a flank guard bat- 


‘From an article in Kriegskunst in Wort wnd Bild, 1929. 
page 145. 
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talion of the 13th French Brigade. 
support had been ineffective. 


Captain Bertin and his company of some 80 men 
were in the Bois de St. Leger where they had been 
cut off from the rest of the French. He decided to 
make a detour to rejoin his own troops. About 2:00 
P.M. he reached the edge of the woods as shown on the 
sketch. 

In front of him, at close range, he saw German 
batteries firing to the south. German local reserves 
were scattered over the terrain. Groups of German 
officers were observing the action in and around Ethe. 
The French company had not been observed. Bertin 
knew almost nothing of the general situation. 


Captain Bertin and his company attacked. They 
captured two batteries, shot down horses and gunners, 
and pushed on toward the west—almost to the com- 
mand post of the 10th German Division. Here a 
counter attack, by hastily-gathered runners, engineers. 
and infantry, and led by the German artillery brigade 
commander, finally dispersed the French company 
Most of the French were killed or eaptured. Only a 
few managed to escape. 

Let us now note what followed. The commander of 
the 10th German Division became worried about his 
left flank. The troops at Bleid consisted of the 53rd 
Brigade of another army corps and there had been no 
communication between these troops and the 10th 
Division. Actually the French in Ethe were almost 
at the mercy of the 10th German Division and the 13th 
French Brigade was about to begin a withdrawal to 
escape a threatened double envelopment. 

Fortunately for the French, the commander of th: 
10th German Division did not realize this. He had 
received pessimistic reports concerning the unit on his 
right and now his left seemed to be threatened. For 
all he knew the attack of Bertin’s company might be 
the forerunner of a powerful French effort against 


French artillery 
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| is! (flank. Late in the afternoon he ordered a with- 


ira’ | of the entire division to the woods north of 
The French division escaped.” 


Discussion 
; . German 10th Division commander did not real- 
ve | e favorable situation of his division. Pessimistic 


; from corps, the death of the chief of staff at 
le, heavy losses, and the failure of communication 
wit) the unit on his left contributed to his gloomy im- 
pres n. 

The psyehological effect of Bertin’s attack coming 
is time undoubtedly helped the German division 
ander make up his mind to withdraw. Emerging 
the forest, shooting down gunners and horses, 
ing right up to the divisional command post, this 
company destroyed itself, but there is little question 
that it played an important part in saving the French 
Tth Division. 

In this ease the French captain could not realize 
how far reaching his decision might be. He did not 
know the desperate situation of the French or the 
strength of the Germans. He was alone and unsup- 
ported. He knew that the chances were against the 
iltimate eseape of his company. Yet fortune offered 
him an opportunity to do a great deal of damage to 
the enemy, and he did not hesitate to seize it. 


rep 


nis 


Example III 
(No Map) 

On July 31, 1918, Company B 47th U. 8. Infantry 
was attacking northward near Sergy. It was the right 
assault company of its battalion. The unit on the 
right having temporarily ceased its advance, this flank 
became exposed. Enfilading machine-gun fire was re- 
eived from this direction as well as artillery fire from 
the right front. 

Company B, together with the rest of the battalion, 
was stopped by this fire. Losses became heavy. The 
platoon leader of the right platoon was killed and all 
the noncommissioned officers of the platoon were killed 
or wounded. 

Private Walter Detrow saw the situation. He im- 
mediately assumed command on the right of the com- 
pany and led that part of the line forward in the face 
of heavy machine-gun fire. The company slowly 
fought its way forward, destroying machine-gun nests 
and their erews. By noon it had reached the road 
leading from Nesles to Fere-en-Tardenois.* 

Discussion 

The successful advance of Company B may be di- 
rectly attributed to the indomitable will of Private 
letrow. While he did not achieve a spectacular per- 
sonal triumph, his action, nevertheless, multiplied the 
real strength of the Americans many times. His spirit 
and determination so inspired the rank and file that 
alt Officerless unit, which had been shot to pieces under 
the murderous enfilade fire of machine guns, drove 
forward and destroyed those guns and their crews. 

If an organization loses its commissioned and non- 
commissioned personnel it usually ceases to function 
as an effective combat unit. And yet, in this instance, 


From Ethe by Colonel Grasset, French Army. 


_ From the personal experience monograph of Captain Jared 
Vood, Infantry. 
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the action of one private galvanized a moribund com- 
mand and carried it forward to victory. 

Private Detrow, as a sergeant, was killed in action 
in October, 1918. 


Example IV 
(Sketch No. 3) 


The Germans attacked the British at Cambrai on 
November 30, 1917. The 2d Battalion 109th Infantry 
drove deep into the British position but was finally 
stopped a short distance east of Gonnelieu by British 
machine guns. 

Brave attempts to push on failed. Squad and pla- 
toon leaders reported that the support of aceompany- 
ing weapons and artillery was necessary if further 
progress was to be made. The regimental commander 
tried to get artillery fire but the British and Germans 
were too intermingled. He then arranged to resume 
the attack with the support of heavy machine guns 
and minenwerfers. 

The 5th Company 110th Infantry, which had been 
following in reserve, was pushed forward into the 
front line through depleted elements of the 109th. It 
was ordered to attack a machine-gun nest at A. The 
following arrangements had been made: 

Two German heavy machine guns from positions 
near C sought to neutralize the English machine-gun 
nest at B. Artillery fired on a machine-gun nest north- 
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SKETCH FOR EXAMPLE NO. IV 


west of A. A minenwerfer placed in a shell hole at 
D fired on the English nest at A. 

Under cover of this fire the 5th Company attacked. 
Some elements went straight forward, while small 
groups endeavored to work around the flanks of the 
nest at A. 

Sergeant Gersbach of the 5th Company led a squad 
on the right. Each time a minenwerfer burst on the 
English nest, Gersbach and his group made a short 
rush forward. The German machine guns beat down 
the fire of the English nest at B, eventually silencing 
it. Gersbach and his group progressed slowly. Several 
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men were hit but the others, encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their leader, continued on. Meanwhite a 
similar group was working forward on the left flank 
via E. 

Gersbach finally reached a trench leading to the nest 
at A. With two or three men he turned to the left, at- 
tacked the nest with hand grenades, and captured it. 
A breach was thus opened in the English defenses. 
Thereafter this was widened, and the 109th Infantry 
continued its attack successfully. The fight for the 
nest at A lasted two hours.* 


Discussion 

The discussion in the above mentioned work, which 
deals with the continuation of the attack within a 
hostile position, says in part: 

‘*From nest to nest, the squad leader, in conjunction 
with neighboring rifle and tight machine-gun squads, 
continues the attack, supported by the fire of heavy in- 
fantry weapons which have been brought up in sup- 
port. The squad leader strives to get on the flank of 
such of the enemy as still resist.’’ 

The article states that troops in the heat of battle 
discovered the suitable methods of carrying forward 
the attack within the hostile position. It emphasizes 
the necessity for coordination of effort, the support of 
minenwerfer and heavy machine guns to neutralize 
enemy nests, and then adds: 

‘Success, however, was always brought about 
through the flanking action of courageous, small 
groups.’’ 


The incident illustrates several things. First, the 


‘From an article in Kriegskunst in Wort und Bild, page 
tees 1928, dealing with the historical basis of the German regu- 
ations. 
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difficulty of getting artillery support on the 1 irey 


enemy once the hostile position has been pene 
Second the action of the leader in coordinati 
supporting weapons with his attacking rif! me 
Third, the use of machine guns to neutralize the « yey, 


on the flank and the use of curved trajectory we . pop, 


to fire on the position being directly attacked. F. rt} 
the fact that such fights frequently develop slow 
last a long while. The fight for this one machi: 
nest lasted two hours. 

Coordination is important, supporting fires are \ cece 
sary, but above all there must be the determined |) ij, 
and the ‘‘courageous small groups.’’ 


Conclusion 
One of the examples discussed rivals the cas 
Sergeant York. Four men take more than a hundr 
prisoners and decide a battalion combat. One examp 
demonstrates the moral effect of determined action }y 
a group of men, although their heroic attack ended j 
death or capture. One incident illustrates the mor 
effect that decisive action by one man may exert 0) 
many. And one typical case portrays a brave enem 
overcome by the flanking action of ‘‘courageous sma 


groups.’’ The first two are more striking in that on 
decided a battalion fight and the other may have saved 
an entire division. During the World War the las 
two, with slight variations, were reproduced in man 
armies hundreds of times. Time after time companies 


and battalions, nailed to the ground by hostile fire, ha 
the way opened to them by the action of one or ty 
men. 

Strength of will and resolute action rather tho 
mere numbers play the decisive role in combat. 


D 


THE conquests of Genghis Khan dissipate the illusion that the white race alone 
can furnish military leaders. The mongol strategists were in a class with great 
leaders. Asia produced these wonderful generals; and it may produce similar 
generals in the future. Likewise, Asiatic leaders trained those remarkable sol 
diers who defeated Europe’s best in campaigns where European rules of strategy 
were not applicable to the Mongols because of their superior mobility and greater 
tactical strength. Asia has produced the most merciless conquerors of all time. 
We should study the results obtained by Asiatics wnder limited instruction of 
Genghis and a few others, and realize that similar leaders may arise in the future. 


—MITCHELL. 
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Thoughts on Organization 


By Lieutenant Colonel Charles H. White, Infantry* 


y T is 15 years since the war and we have the organi- 
zation of that time. By this it is not meant to con- 
vey that it is not a satisfactory organization which 
neapable of being adjusted to those modifications 
t changes in weapons and transportation in the past 
ade and a half may point to. 

Events in the war (and since) point to two great 
iueneces having a bearing on organization. I refer to: 

(1) The desire for more fire power as furn- 
ished by automatic fire weapons; and 
2) The desire to make military use of the 
great advance in motor vehicle possibilities. 
The Weapon’s Influence on Organization 

The first mentioned great influence (automatie fire 

eapons) is strictly in the field of miiitary develop- 
nent. The second (motors) is mainly in the field of 
vil industry. Progress is necessarily slower in the 

weapon field than in the motor transportation line. 

Considerable progress, however, has been made in weap- 

ous but has not reached the point where it is ad- 

visable to advoeate an entire re-organization of the In- 
fantry upon which the larger units in turn must be 
re-organized. For the basic increment to greater auto- 
matic fire power in Infantry re-organization, the em- 
phasis must be on the light man-carried machine gun 
and the automatic shoulder-fired rifle. A solution in 
an engineering sense is in sight for these two. From 
the supply view it is probable that they will not be 
produced in quantity until war time, and it will be 
necessary probably to start the next war using the 
weapons we now have in quantity. 

This fact indicates that our organization from the 


weapons angle must be based on our present weapons 
and yet be elastic enough so that with the introduction 
of similar but better weapons after war starts, it can 
be adjusted to take these weapons. One illustration 
will suffice. We now have the automatic rifle in quan- 
tity. It is the nearest approach to the light man- 
carried machine gun. By providing it with a bipod 
at the balance it approaches the light man-carried ma- 
chine gun sufficiently so that the organization and tac- 
ties of the smallest Infantry fire unit can be developed 
now. In war with the better gun available we would 
substitute it for the automatic rifle. 

Of course there are other Infantry weapons all hav- 
ing their bearing on organization. A very satisfaec- 
tory mortar has been developed (81 mm). The In- 
- *Editor’s Note: This article is the third and last of a series 

Platitudes and Infantry Organization, in the July-August 1932 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL dealt with the influence of weap- 
Ms On organization; “man-carried” machine guns and automatic 
fire; light infantry. 

Motors and Infantry, in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
ganization. . 

The present article sums up the influence on organization of 
both weapons and motors, but from a different angle, and dis- 
cusses the effect of changes in Infantry organization upon closely 


related matters such as Training Literature, Mobilization Plans, 
Supply and Divisional Organization. 


the January-February 1933 issue of 
bore on the influence of motors on or- 


fantry 37 mm. gun is an accurate-shooting small ean 
non. No satisfactory anti-tank weapon for Infantry 
use is yet available although advances in ballisties 
through the Gerlich principle may yet make some of 
the present weapons fairly satisfactory. As to anti- 
aircraft weapons, it is believed that our Infantry should 
reiy on its present weapons and that Infantry organi- 
zation per se is not affected by this item. 

To sum up on organization as affected by weapons 


alone: It is possible now to determine our basic fire 
unit. This is the first start on building up the Infan 
try Regimental organization. However, due to the 


uncertainty as yet of the future ballistic possibilities 
in small arms of the Gerlich principle (giving greater 
projectile velocity and penetration) it is not safe to 
predict the number and type of heavier weapons (Ma 
chine Gun, Mortar, 37 mm., anti-tank 
ment. 


within the regi 
Hence from the weapon viewpoint, it is 
attempt 


not 
re-organization schemes at present. 
Our present organization is elastic enough to be used 
as a ready base on which to graft new wedpons should 
a sudde n 


best to 


war come. 


The Motor’s Influence on Organization 
to the second great 


Now 
as affecting organization 


influence mentioned above 
that of desiring to make full 
military use of motor vehicle possibilities. The rapid 
advance in the motor industry has given the military 
world much to think about. All nations are fitting this 
powerful military adjunct into their armies. | believe 
motors should replace animals within the Infantry reg! 
ment except that it is still necessary and desirable to 
maintain a few regiments with animal-drawn vehicles 
and some with pack animals. There will be occasions 
where they will be desired and the art of handling 
them should not become lost through disuse. 

[It has been satisfactorily demonstrated at the In 
fantry School that the light commercial 14-ton truck 
is in general superior to animals either in the peace 
Due, the 
continuous and rapid advances in motors thereby open 
ing new fields to the military mind and use, and due 
to lack of sufficient time and proper equipment from 
which to get a safe, proper perspective, the time has 
not yet arrived when it is advisable to set definitely the 
many details of distribution and use in the Regiment 
as would be required in Tables of Organization. 

There is some danger of a misstep at this time. I 
view motors for Infantry merely as means of transpor 
tation and not as weapons 
In other words 
mechanization. The Infantryman must eventually go 
forward on his feet in close battle contact and his ar 
mament must be what he ean actually carry and keep 
going with him. In this close battle contact there is 


or war tables of organization. however, to 


excepting Tanks of course 


motorization for Infantry and not 
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no place for motors,—again excepting tanks. The In- 
fantryman must hug Mother Earth. So it would seem 
that the Battalion, being the unit normally in this 
close battle contact area, must leave its motors behind 
when it reaches this area if it has weapons which are 
not ‘‘man-carried.’’ If the Battalion is to have only 
*‘man-carried’’ weapons it does not require motors 
except for command, communication and reconnais- 
sance purposes. 

The Battalion is par excellence the fighting unit. | 
would be loathe to see it encumbered with a mass of 
motor transportation to maintain, to provide non-fight- 
ing personnel for, and inevitably burdened with the 
direction of mechanical training which would surely 
follow in peace time at least. The Chief of Staff has 
said: ‘‘We know that the airplane and the tank of 
the World War necessitated the establishment of large 
supply, maintenance and repair organizations in their 
rear, and the ratio of required personnel to operating 
machines was extreme:y large. Complicated weapons 
and machinery, when applied to the battlefield, have 
tended to require more highly trained personnel and 
the employment of more rather than fewer men.”’ The 
Battalion Commander should be a fighting man with 
his full attention and faculties focused all the time 
on directing the fighting, on tacties and tactical train- 
ing. In peace time certainly from the emphasis that 
economy and inspections place on such things, the tail 
would go wagging the dog—that is to say he wouid 
be compelled to give his major consideration to his 
valuable and tender motor equipment. Our peace time 
organization should be the same, only skeletonized, as 
our war organization. I am constrained to believe, 
therefore, that motors should be in the Regimental 
echelon, i.e. in the Regimental Service Company for 
use as needed anywhere within the Regiment. Our 
fighting men should be in separate units from our 
service and supply men, and not in the same unit with 
them. Mechanical training and fighting training 
should not appear in the same unit within the Regi- 
ment. 

Now going one step further (from ‘‘motorization”’ 
to ‘‘mechanization’’) into the effect of motors on or- 
ganization, it is well to quote what the Chief of Staff 
has recently stated : 

‘If this development (Gerlich principle in weap- 
ons to secure greater velocities and penetration ) 
should prove capable of general application in all 
types of small arms, tank design and possibly the 
whole theory of mechanization, will necessari:y 
undergo revolutionary changes.’’ 


To sum up on organization as affected by motors 
alone: I believe more time and experience are needed 
before embarking on a re-organization of the Infantry 
regiment for reasons stated above and because any 
such re-organization carries with it the re-organization 
of the Division including all or most of its compon- 
ents. More long-sighted experience and more settling 
down of the motor industry is required before such a 
far-reaching project is attempted. Jn the meantime 
our present organization is elastic enough to be used 
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as a ready base on wh ich to graft motors should a 
den war come. 


Effect on Training Literature, Mobilization Plans and Su; »\y 

In each war we have had to bring about a reorg 
zation at some time during the war, and it mus 
so again no matter how we may reorganize now. 

With reference to the two great influences on org 
zation indicated by the World War (more fire p 
through automatic weapons and more mobility throuc)h 
motors), the basie underlying ideas and lessons from 
these can be learned by using our present infantry or. 
ganization. When the time comes for re-organizat 
the step in that direction will not be too violent. Oy 
Schools using the present organization can give the 
really essential instruction in the basic principles o/ 
tactics and strategy. Basic principles do not chang 
with organization. Even instruction in the essentia| 
‘‘technique’’ can also be given using the present or- 
ganization and this should fit into any organization 
It is true that the ‘‘data’’ used in connection with or- 
ganization and technique will have to change for each 
new organization. 

Changes in the Infantry Regiment, such as from 
animals to motors or from one type of weapon to an 
other, do not necessarily carry with them a change in 
organization. They could be only changes in Tables 
of Basie Allowances. The War Department under 
date of March 4, 1931, directed: 

‘*Par. 6a, AR 310-60, wiil be changed by add 
ing sub-paragraph (4) as follows: 

‘*(4). Recommendations for changes in Tables 
of Organization, Tables of Basie Allowances and 
Tables of Allowances will hereafter include recom 
mendations for coordinating training literature. 
mobilization plans, and supply requirements wit! 
the proposed changes.’’ 

So far as schools and training literature are con 
cerned, it is believed that a change in organization 
would be a much larger matter to handle than mereiy 
a change in Tables of Basie Allowances. Further it 
is believed, as stated above, that a change in organi- 
zation is not required in order to instruct in the basic 
principles of tacties and strategy and in essential tecli- 
nique. Changes in Tables of Basie Allowances wil! 
carry with them changes in ‘‘data’’ and changes in 
some training literature, but not so much so as a change 
in organization would. Likewise a change in organi- 
zation has a much larger meaning to the Nationa! 
Guard than does a mere change in Tables of Basic Al- 
lowances. 

Divisional Re-organization 

There has been a prevalent opinion that our infan- 
try division is too large and cumbersome. The Gen- 
eral Board of the A-E.F. and General Pershing held 
this view. When re-organization is to be attempted, | 
believe the best method of approach will be for the 
War Department to determine arbitrarily the approxi- 
mate strength of the division and in a directive an- 
nounce to the Infantry its closely approximate divi 
sional proportion. Then from this let the Infantr: 
work out its regimental organization. 











The Largest C. C. C. Camp in the Country 


By Second Lieutenant Julian B. Lindsey, Infantry 


¥ YORT Knox, Kentucky, comprising over 33,000 

4 acres of land, is located 30 miles south of Louis- 
- ville on the main line of the Illinois Central Rail- 

d to Nashville and also on the Dixie Highway, the 

eway to the South from Indiana and Ohio. 

(he Post itself is composed mainly of war-time can- 

ment buildings with concrete foundations and com- 

ratively new roofing and sidings which have been 
stalled within the past five or six years. In the 
mmer of 1932 a model tent camp, with brick iatrine 

d bath buildings and modern camp mess halls and 

tchens, was built on the northern boundary of the 
ost proper for the purpose of quartering 3,200 Sum- 

er Camp trainees. The western portion of the post 
roper, known as the Ist Brigade Area, has a capacity 

1,500 men. The eastern part of the post, called 
the 2nd Brigade Area, has a capacity of 2,800 men. 
Finally, the Officers’ Reserve Corps Camp, located 
on one of the finest sites to be found in the country, 
has a capacity of 1,000 men. Therefore, the total 
‘raining capacity of the entire post is about 7,500. 

During the first week in April 1933, Post Head- 
quarters at Fort Knox received orders from Fifth 
Corps Area Headquarters to the effect that Fort Knox 
would condition the entire Fifth Corps Area’s quota 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, which would total 
nearly 12,400 men. Post Headquarters was advised 
these men would arrive at Fort Knox at the rate of 
200 to 300 per day and depart for the various For- 
cstry Camps throughout the States of the Fifth Corps 
after one month’s conditioning. As roughly figured 
at first, this meant that the post would reach a peak 
load of around 4,200 enrollees about the first week in 
June. Since the total capacity of the post was 7,500, 
little alarm was felt over the expected arrival of the 
(.C.C, at Fort Knox. 

However, the first orders relative to their arrival 
ad hardly been received, and the original plans ini- 
tiated to carry out these orders, before more orders 
began to arrive, stating that the total quota for the 
corps Area had been raised until finally, within ten 
days after the first orders had been received, the 
total number to be trained at Fort Knox had jumped 
io 28,500. This would cause a maximum peak load 
of 14,000 during the first week in June, with enrollees 
arriving at the rate of 1,200 per day. 

Thus the entire situation changed from a minor 
mission of conditioning just 12,000 men over a period 
of two months or more to a major mission of harden- 
ing 28,500 men over a like period. It was foreseen 
that it would be a difficult problem to quarter these 
men, as the total capacity of the post would. be ex- 
ceeded by approximately 6,500 men. 

Furthermore, the Joint Antiaireraft-Air Corps Ex- 
ercises were held at Fort Knox from May 15th to May 
26th, which required the quartering of 1,000 Regular 


Coast Artillery enlisted men and the Ist Signal Com- 
pany from May Ist to June Ist. In addition to this, 
it was expected that the regular summer camps of the 
CMTC (1,700), the Officers Reserve Corps (300), the 
ROTC (600), and the National Guard (4,000) would 
continue as usual and that plans would have to be 
made to carry out the quartering of the C.C.C. simul 
taneously with these regular, annual training periods 
However, by the time these units began to arrive, about 
the middle of June, the C.C.C. had passed the peak 
load. As it turned out. the only overlapping of quar 
tering facilities occurred during the presence of the 
Coast Artillery and the Signal Company during the 
latter part of May. 

Preparations were made during the first week in 
April to receive, quarter, clothe, and feed these thou 
sands of young men The Ist Brigade Area’ was 
thrown open. The Ist Battalion of the 11th Infantry 
from Fort Harrison, Indiana, with 10 officers and 200 
enlisted men, assisted temporarily by the Ist Cavalry 
(Meez), set up the C.C.C. Headquarters and the entire 
Processing Establishment which served all of the 
eamps and functioned throughout with practically no 
change. 

The Processing Establishment was located, of course, 
in the Ist Brigade Area in one of the largest two-story 
buildings on the post where each enrollee, after re 
ceiving all that he could eat, was registered, bathed, 
given a thorough medical examination, including shots 
for typhoid and sma!lpox, equipped, and assigned to 
C.C.C. companies. These were organized with 212 
men to a company to which 3 officers and four Regu 
iar Army enlisted men (1st sergeant, mess sergeant, 
supply sergeant, and cook 

When the Ist Brigade area was filled to capacity, 
the Model Tent Camp, which was temporarily renamed 
Tent Camp No. 1, was thrown open and made ready 
to quarter 3,200 more enrollees in pyramidal tents 
with eight men to a tent. 

Next came the erection of Tent Camp No. 2, an 
entirely new camp site. As the Coast Artillery and 
the Signal Company had not yet departed from the 
2nd Brigade Area, when Tent Camp No. 1 was filled 
to capacity, it was necessary to erect this new camp 


To service Tent Camp No. 2 it was necessary to run 


were assigned. 


a pipe line to ten company kitchens which were |o 
cated along the only hard-surfaced road available to 
this area. Electric light poles had to be placed to carry 
the main transmission line and transformers were in 
stalled. Lastly, the camp was ditched and drained 
and made ready for the pitching of tents as they would 
be needed. 

Soon Tent Camp No. 2 was filled, and with the de 
parture of the Coast Artillery and the Signal Com 
pany, the 2nd Brigade Area was ready for 2.800 more 
C.C.C.’s. But even then, with the rush of enrollees 
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coming in from all over the 
Corps Area, the post did not 
have enough quarters, bath 16,000 
houses, kitchens and tents to 
take care of all. In an at- 
tempt to save the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps Camp until the 
very last, Tent Camp No. 3 
was constructed. This camp, 
very similar to Tent Camp 
No. 2 but in a poorer location 
because it was located next 


MAY 25 2% 2 


15, 000 


to the main line of the rail- . 
road and on low ground, was 8,000 
thrown open after one day's 7,000 


preparation and made ready 
forten more companies. The 
kitchens for this camp were 5,000 
located in two artillery gun 4,000 
sheds and batteries of five 
stoves were installed in each. — 

As soon as Tent Camp No. 2,000 
3 was ready, the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps Camp was imme- 

. mF ny 
diately prepared for 1,000 <.c< oenantunes | 
men, and tents were raised ——— 
together with kitchens in 
every available open space in the 2nd Brigade Area 
close to bath houses and water to keep ahead of the 
oncoming rush. As it turned out in the end, tents 
and kitchens were pitched for but one company too 
many when the peak load during the first week in 
June actually topped 15,000 enrollees. 

Throughout this entire onrush of raw man power 
a tremendous supply system functioned, furnishing 
food, clothing, tools, athletic equipment, and trucks. 
At first, the supply of all this material was inadequate, 
although everything in the city of Louisville that 
could be used in the camp was purchased at once. For 
instance, it was impossible to get 50,000 suits of over- 
alls or denim for immediate use. Tools, stoves, and 
tents were at the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 
just 30 miles away from Fort Knox, but since this 
depot was not under the jurisdiction of the Fifth Corps 
it was necessary to forward requisitions to the Quar- 
termaster Intermediate Depot in Chicago for these 
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THE PROCESSING BUILDING 


On the first floor was the issue department and assignment 
office. On the second floor the entire medical examination was 
conducted. 
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articles, until instructions came through from the Wa: 
Department opening up this reservoir. 

Many trucks were needed. The post motor pool o! 
trucks was totally inadequate to cope with the situa 
tion. The Post Office Department in Chicago cam: 
to the reseue and offered fifty Model T Ford Trucks 
of the vintage of 1921, with the iron cages surround 
ing the body. A detachment of the Ist Cavalry 
(Meez) went to Chieago for these trucks and brought 
them back in three days. They were thrown into 
immediate use for the supply of organizations and to 
transport companies working out on the reservation 
When the companies began departing for their camps 
in the forests, three trucks were assigned to each com 
pany for use in the field. Later two trucks and, fin 
ally no trucks, were furnished the companies from 
this post. Corps Area Headquarters furnishing them 
direct to camps. 

The contracts let to manufacturers by the Post 
Quartermaster were made out for the first estimate 
of 12,400 C.C.C.’s, with a peak load of 4,200. With 
the arrival of larger estimates from, higher headquar- 
ters came a lot of temporary grief. The contracts had 
to be doubled, tripled, and even quadrupled. The con 
tractors, due to the past three years of depression, 
simply did not have on hand the quantities of ma 
terials required. They had to manufacture the ma 
terials to supply this sudden, tremendous demand, 
which, of course, caused delay. Furthermore, afte! 
the first week or two of camp, the subsistence supplies 
being delivered on the usual monthly contracts wer 
not sufficient to meet the constantly growing demand 

The messing problem came to grief, due to the chang 
ing situation. It was necessary to go out into the ope 
market and buy what was needed when it was needed 
Food was purchased which could be prepared easil) 
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tickly, and could be eaten by a novice from his 
it without great loss from spilling. 
n all the camps were in full operation and the 
system was functioning smoothly, many minor 
es cropped up. For example, each C.C.C. 
nder the command of a senior Fieid Officer, as- 
yy his individual staff. The entire C.C.C 
is under the direction of a colonel who was sent 
Corps Area Headquarters to handle the problem 
rt Knox under the supervision of the Post Com- 
ler. Orders were received that each C.C.C. Com- 


area 


. activ- 


should be commanded by a regular major, as- 
lieutenants. After 
12-day conditioning period, these companies, with 
officer personnel, would depart for the work 
ss. To carry out this order it was necessary to 
the senior field officers who were in command of 
several areas and send them out with companies, 


sisted by one or two captains or 


since many companies were due to depart and suffi- 
officer personnel had not arrived. This was an 
desirable situation, as the new commanders did not 
an opportunity to ebsorb the ideas and plans 
hich their predecessors had evolved under the di- 
rection of Post Headquarters. 
The greatest scare of the entire camp was not due 
riot or an epidemic, but rather, to the fact that 
he peak load of 15,000 men arrived simultaneously 
vith the hottest weather this section of the country 
has had in years during the early part of June. The 
water supply was plentiful but the demand ex- 
eeded the capacity of the pumping and filtering units. 
The system could supply 1,200,000 gallons of water 
i: day, but on June 6th over 1,500,000 gallons of water 
Restrictions on the were 
‘amped down immediately. Guards were placed over 
ill hydrants to see that no water was left running. 


post 


were used. use of water 


Watering of lawns and washing of vehicles was pro- 


hibited. This condition existed for only four or five 
days, when cool weather fortunately relieved the situ- 
ation 


It might be interesting to give some statistics show- 


through the eamp on his processing day : 





ing approximately what it costs to send one enrollee 
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Tent Camp No. 2 may 
Officers 


Looking south on Tent Camp No. 1. 
be seen in the upper right corner of the photograph. 
tents for Tent Camp No. 1 are on the left. 
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Colored enrollees get in a little practice with the axe on 
dead trees at Fort Howard, Md. 


Average Railroad Transportation to Camp $4.24 
Equipment (clothing, towels, toilet articles, 
blankets, barracks bag, bedding, and mess 
kit complete ) 25.90 
Typhoid and Smal pox Vaccination 10 
Ration (3 meals 28 


~*~ 1) ye 


Total 


Some additional statistics below whiecl 


cover the period from the opening of the Camp, thi 


are given 


first week in April, until the writing this article on 
June 20: 
A.W.O.L’s: 0.36 


Major hospitalization 


Percentage of 


appendicitis é 


cases: 95 } 
pneumonia ) 
Number of deaths: 2 
Total Number Separations: 1,533 
Number of Post Exchanges established : 5 
Number of Regular Officers on duty 
C.C.C.: 276 
Number of Reserve Officers: 233 
Number of U. S. Navy Officers on duty with C.C. 
at Ft. Knox: 
(a 8 Medical Officers 
b) 25 Line Officers 


Army witl 


¢ 8 Marine Officers 
Undoubtedly some of these figures will be mos 
surprising. For instance, the percentage of A.W.0.L’s 
is so small that even the Reguiar Army can sit uy] 
and take notice. This record was remarkable in view 


of the fact that the only disciplinary action the C.C4 


authorities had over the enn Ihe S was the power te 
discharge them for major infractions The entire 
mass was as fine a group of young manhood as could 


These men did not take chances 


to see just how big an infraction had to be, to ce: 


be found anywhere. 
use 


some cases, where a communistic ele- 


discharge. In 
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The officers in the center of the group are from left to right: 


F. A.; 2nd Lieut. James K. Wilson, Jr., 3d F. A. 


ment had worked itself into a few companies the men 
simply took charge of matters themselves, refused to 
let the communistic propaganda take root, and rushed 
the would-be communists right up to the Command- 
ing Officer who in turn, after a careful investigation, 
had such men out of camp within an hour or two. 
The majority of the enrollees could not get it into 
their heads that there was not something military con- 
nected with this camp. They felt that they should 


AVERAGE C. C. C. COMPANY IN TENT CAMP NO. 1 


ist Lieut. F. E. Howard, Infantry; Major John E. McMahon 


during the evenings and at the daily departures 
companies for the forests. 

As this phase of work is about completed, it might 
be well to consider what lessons were learned by th 
junior officer. First of all, he has seen the Regu 
Army function in the face of an emergency. He | 
gained invaluable experience which will be an eve: 
lasting guide in future emergencies. He knows that 
the Reserve officer can be depended upon. He realizes 





, “lit Pea ig thi the heavy burden that would be imposed on officers ateth 
given military training and were missing something . eye as 
ty ire 5 * che © during mobilization. He has learned that he cannot . wi 
to which they were entitled. They saw the regular ; . . . a 
: Mi 2 . ; expect to have his equipment and supplies deliver therei 
soldiers saluting officers smartly, they saw the Ist ng ; ; ae 4 
; ; : v : by truck to the front door. He has been taught the 
Cavalry (Mechanized) with their armored ears and k ge ae . + 
: ee xecep out of the mud by digging drainage ditches ir It j 
combat cars, and they saw the Air Corps flying modern 4g... , 
we " : dry weather. He knows that he must burn garbag ontr 
hombers and pursuit planes overhead during the Joint .*.. . er 
iy? app : ae ; cad in ineinerators so that truck transportation can xere 
Antiaireraft Exercises. They asked to be given mili : » : i So 
“ie . saved for more important service. He knows hia divert 
tary training in many cases and, when this request . a , 
: : : ' : he has to be on the job every minute of the day. H hew 
had to be refused, they went out in their spare time , EE tenes . . : ' 
: ee must be familiar with the entire big problem in order ing 
and put on their own dril!s, some of which were most hs ie od : : . ° 
oof : lis : : that he can explain what is going on to his compan: ay 
original and ciever. They took to saluting the officers, “a ‘ , : ony . ki 
es. His company, must be fed well, and above all, give: Ne: 
and those who didn’t know how to salute were en- .. ie Rontinn 30 will os Be sors 
| by their officers to say ‘‘Good morning.’’ + re ee phe: 
COUrTALCE Vv er cers to say 006 or g. ah “ . . 
Pity we , Niies rhe officer® and enlisted men of the Regular Arm) whan 
‘heir morale was very high. In the evenings they the officers of” the Reserve Corps, and the officers 0! enem 
played baseball, pitched horseshoes, and got together the United States Navy on daty here at Fort Knox are sles 
to sing songs. "hey even went so far as to get Up not in a position to judge the task that has been ac by Ri 
their own skits and put them on for the benefit of their complished at this reservation. But every man feels te ‘ei 
comrades. The Band of the Ist Cavalry (Mechanized) that a tremendous job has been well done. He does wall 
played two evenings a week at different points through- not see how anything but credit can come to the Arn: city * 
out the camps. The C.C.C’s. own band also played and Navy as a result of this work. night 
NOTE The author of this article is very grateful to the following officers and groups of individuals who Ity, 
assisted in giving facts and constructive criticism in order that their experience with this big problem might be aad 
passed on to the Infantry and the Service at large more 
Commanding General, Fort Knox, Kentucky: Colonel James P. Barney. F. A., Commanding C.C.C. Camps; Head- 0O.P 
quarters, Fort Knox, Ky.; Lieutenant Colonel Adna R. Chaffee, Post Ex. Officer; Officers of the Post Quartermaster ; 
Corps; Headquarters, C.C.C. Camp; Captain George R. Wells, 11th Infantry; 1st Lieutenant A. M. Neilson, Corps of had 
Engineers; Air Corps, U. S. Army; Pvt. M. Q. Hurley, Co. “B”, 1lith Infantry; Mr. Kirpatrick, photographer; Miss 
Mary Groark, stenographer. ‘ITV 1 
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Reconnaissance in History 


By Captain Lyman F. 


{ILE one unpardonable sin in military tacties is to 
e surprised. While there may often be excuses 
or the commander who fails to carry out his 


1 m or is defeated by superior forces of the enemy ; 
being caught unawares is the one cardinal and inex- 
eyusible sin. Of course we are all familiar with the 


various rules in Field Service Regulations and other 
training regulations on this subject. But it often puts 
new life into our study when we examine actual his- 
torical examples which illustrate the precepts laid 
down in carefully numbered paragraphs. 

Perhaps the oldest record of a careful and detailed 
reconnaissance is that reeorded in the Bible in the 
13th chapter of Numbers, where Moses received ex- 
plicit instructions from his Commanding Officer 
Jehovah) to ‘‘Send thou men that they may search 
the land of Canaan, which I give unto the children of 
lavacl...... ’* This first reconnaissance patrol con- 
sisted of twelve men, one from each of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

Moses’ orders to this reconnaissance patrol were 
brief and explicit—‘Get you up this way southward 
and go up into the mountain: And SEE THE LAND, 
what it is; and the people that dwelleth therein, 
whether they be strong or weak, few or many; And 
what the land is that they dwell in, whether it be good 
or bad: and in what cities they be that they dwell in, 
whether in tents or in strongholds; And what the land 
is, whether it be fat or lean, whether there be wood 
therein or not. And be ye of good courage, and bring 
of the fruit of the land.’’ (The capitals are mine). 

It is interesting to note the emphasis placed on the 
controlling factor that the LAND and its topography 
exercises. Also, the way in which they were explicitly 
directed to go up into the mountain, presumably where 
they could see over large expanses of territory without 
being seen,—ail principles that were important in that 
day, and almost equally so today. 

Next we come to the second great historical example 

reconnaissance in the second chapter of Joshua. 
where the two espionage agents were sent into the 
enemy’s city of Jericho and lodged in the house of the 
harlot Rahab. When closely pursued they were hidden 
by Rahab under stalks of flax on the roof and allowed 
‘o eseape at night by a scarlet cord let down from the 
wall. Rahab’s house was next to and part of the great 
city wail of Jericho. When the gates were closed at 
night it was impossible to either enter or leave the 
‘ity, but these clever spies had made sure of having 
more than one exit. The house which acted as their 
0. P. not only had the normal door entrance, but also 
had possibilities of a secret exit to the rear, down the 
city wall of which it formed a part. 

This same principle was put into actual practice by 
that great British scout Lieutenant General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell of the English Army. In his book, 
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Barry, 307th Infantry 


‘Aids to Scouting,’’ (the first, by the way, that g-ves 
principles of scouting and patroiling in modern form 
and which some years ago was extensively reproduced 
in our own Army and Navy training manua!s) he 
speaks of the advisability of the lone scout or sma!l 
patrol avoiding the use of an observation point that 
allows but a single exit, such as a high tower. Sir 
Robert tells of an occasion when he was observing the 
enemy from a small rocky hill that had but a single 
path up it. 
other side. 


However, it was possible to ride down the 
In anticipation of a hurried getaway he 
had concealed his horse on this other side. When the 
enemy came up and eut off his retreat by the one 
regular path he made use of his second ‘‘exit”’ 
galloped away. 


and 


Even when you have not used a definite high point 
from which to observe it is always wise to return by a 
different path from that on which you went out. Then 
if you have been observed, and the enemy attempts to 
cut off your retreat with the information gained, you 
will get clear. Baden-Powell that he 
avoided ambushes many times by carrying out this 
rule, and the oniy time he disobeyed it he lost his hat 
and very nearly his life under the bullets of a hidden 
party of the enemy who had placed an ambush along 
his one possible line of retreat. 


relates has 


Still another excellent example of the necessity of 
care in making a reconnaissance is contained in 
Plutarch’s Lives where the death of Marcellus. com 
mander of the Roman armies, is described. Hannibal, 
with his elephants, cavalry and Carthaginian troops, 
had obtained a foothold in Italy and had been ravag 
ing and laying waste the countryside for the past year 
The Roman armies had met with indifferent 
and never had been able to win a decisive victory. In 
fact, they had practically adopted the Fabian policy 
of wearing Hannibal down by sallies and raids on his 
foraging parties and smal] bodies of troops. 

Hannibal’s army lay encamped in the vicinity of 
Bantia and Venusia. Very recently a detachment of 
Roman troops had been skillfully ambushed by Han 
nibal whose troops were concealed by a small hill. Ap- 
parently these ancient armies neglected the commonest 
precautions of having advance guards and flanking 
detachments reconnoiter dangerous ground before ap 
proaching it. Suffice it is to say that as a resuit of 
neglect of march security, 2,500 Roman soldiers were 
slain when the enemy debouched from behind the hill 
of Petelia where they had concealed themselves to 
await the moment when they could fall upon the flank 
of the Roman column. 

Smarting under this lesson, Marcellus was more than 
ever anxious to engage Hannibal in a decisive battle 
He moved his army nearer Hannibal and encamped 
Between him and the Carthaginian troops stood a 
small hill—‘‘covered with wood; it had steep descents 
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on either side, and there springs of walter were seen 
trickling down. This place was so fit and advantageous 
that the Romans wondered that Hannibal, who had 
come thither before them, had not seized upon it, but 
had left it to the enemies’? according to Plutarch. 

But Marcellus made that cardinal mistake of under- 
estimating his adversary. Instead of sensing a trap 
or wondering why Hannibal had failed to oceupy this 
hill, so admirably situated for defense and providing 
the wood and water for an ideal camp site as well as 
a naturally strong position, he sensed only an exhulta- 
tion at the stupidity of Hannibal in failing to use this 
splendid military position, In the hope of using it 
himself, he decided to make a P. R. (personal re- 
connaissance )—that plan which the puzzled student 
always gives as the first thing to do in any given situa- 
tion, 

In this case Marcellus’ reconnaissance party consisted 
of himself, another consul named Crispinus and his 
son; two hundred and twenty cavalry and a tribune of 
soldiers. The first error was in the composition of the 
party. It contained both Roman consuls! In other 
words, not only the commanding officer but his second 
in command as well. The question of whether the en- 
tire reconnaissance could not have been performed as 
well by a subordinate is a moot question. But certain- 
lv the inelusion of both these high commanders in a 
single expedition containing such a minor part of their 
forces was a grave tactical error. 

The second error was in the conduet of the reecon- 
naissance itself. Here was a hill, thickly wooded and 
affording ideal cover for enemy troops. It 
tween themselves and the enemy. Common sense 
would have told them that the enemy at least would 
have observation detachments there. With a recon- 
naissance force of several hundred troops it would 
seem the simplest thing in the world to send forward 
a few patrols. From his force of 220 cavalry he could 
have sent forward a line of foragers to pass through 


was be- 


the woods and examine the hill for any lurking 
enemies, but no such elementary precautions were 
taken. Cantering forward with a blithe disregard for 
any possible danger, and perhaps a sneer for the 
ignorance of Hannibal in failing to oeeupy this 


strategic position, Marcellus was first roused from his 
day dreams by a commotion in the rear. 

The enemy hidden in the woods had enveloped his 
rear and now fell upon him from the front, sides and 
rear. His party consisted mainly of Etrusecans who 
were surprised by this unexpected ambush and fled in 
a cowardly retreat. Forty of the bodyguard were 
Fregellans, and they fought and died to the last man 
in a hopeiess attempt to save their leader. But 
although the bulk of their party (the Etruseans) 
seemed to have no difficulty in escaping, Marcellus and 
Crispinus were apparently well up in front for they 
were completely cut off without a chance of eseape. 
To conelude this sad story of the penalty for disobey- 
ing prineiples of security, it is also necessary to say 
that Marcellus paid for his mistakes by losing his life 
and Crispinus, the other consul, died a few days later 
from the wounds received. The forty Fregellans died 
to a man, while five lictors and eighteen cavalry were 
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captured. 
escaped. 

The principles illustrated here are as true tod: 
they were two thousand years ago. They may be 
marized as follows: 

1. Credit your enemy with 
equal to own. Don’t underrate his ability 
Had Mareellus not considered Hannibal stupid 
might not have been so quick to assume that this 
strategic hill position had been left unoccupied thr 
an oversight. 

2. It is inexcusable to bring troops within da 
distance of the enemy without reconnaissance. Tova) 
through the use of machine guns and artillery, 
danger distance is much increased. Woods and hills 
near the line of march must be reconnoitered }) 
patrols before the lives of troops are risked by too 
close approach. In the last example, one or two cleve: 
scouts would have discovered the enemy ambush an 
saved the lives of these Roman consuls. 

3. For reconnaissance missions, untried — troops 
should not be used. A larger covering force of Roma 
soldiers might well have enabled the party to hold 
the attackers and withdraw in good order. The w 
trained and inexperienced Etruseans fled par 
stricken at the first sign of the enemy. 

A few rambling quotations from Plutarch on the in 
portance of officers not risking their lives unneces 
sarily are equally true today as when they were first 
penned. Speaking of the general who held his life i 
contempt saying ‘“‘Sparta will not man’ 
Plutarch states, ‘‘It is true Callicratidas, when simp) 
serving in any engagement either at sea or land, was 
but a single person, but as a general, he united in his 
life the lives of all, and could hardly be called on 
when his death involved the ruin of so many.”’ 


The remainder of the reconnaissance | 
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Plutarch’s conelusion might well rank as a militar) 
axiom for all officers, even in modern warfare: “In 
deed, where the general’s hazarding himself will g 
far to decide the result, there he must fight and ventur 
his person, and not mind their maxims, who would 
have a general die, if not of, at least in old age; but 
when the advantage will be but small if he gets th: 
better, and the loss considerable if he falls, who then 
would desire, at the risk of a commander’s life, a piece 
of success which a common soldier might obtain.’’ 

As an example of the proper use of reconnaissanc 
by high command, we may, I think, take the reconnais 
sance of Stony Point by the American Army in the 
Revolutionary War as one which could hardly be sur 
passed by the employment of all the modern theories 
regulations and technique. The British Army hac 
strongly fortified Stony Point, a rocky peninsula jut- 
ting out into the Hudson River and affording a com 
manding position for guns to rake any ship approach- 
ing. On the land side Stony Point was almost sur- 


rounded by a marsh crossed by but a single road 
In fact, it was considered well nigh impregnable )b) 
the British, especially as a British war vessel protected 
it from attack by boats. 

But Washington had an idea that it could be taken 
and set underway a detailed and careful reconnais- 
Lookouts were posted on commanding heig!:ts 
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as West Mountain. With telescopes they care- 
studied the fort and its garrison. Major (Light 

Harry Lee with 150 troopers and riflemen was 
ed to patrol the region. They scattered out in 
companies, picked up deserters from the British 
harassed the enemy’s foraging parties. In fact, 


me oceasion, Captain Alien MeLane took in a 














J. The capital work on the highest part of the point com- 
manding the out-fleches, which is conformed to the broken 
eminence it is built on. 

222. Fleches built on so many little eminences. 

3. Each of these small characters represent a (tent) in the 
principal encampment—numbers uncertain being covered by 
the works and the declevity of the hill. 

5 5. Two rows of abbattis across the point, from water to 
water. 

4. Ferry stairs—Bridge and causeway to the left on the 
main land. 


Reproduction of a sketch of Stony Point, together with a 
copy of the original notes, made 
1779. 


by Colonel Rufus Putnam in 


mother to visit her sons who were serving in the British 
Army. Under this flag of truce he was allowed to 
approach the fort very closely and observed many im- 
portant details. Colonel Rufus Putnam, Washington’s 
chief engineer, was directed to make a survey of the 
fort. From the neighboring heights he made an ae- 
curate military sketch which showed almost every im- 
portant point in the fortifications. 

Wayne and his staff made a careful personal recon- 
naissance of the ground. On July 6th the commander- 
in-chief, George Washington, spent the entire day re- 
econnoitering the area under protection of Captain Me- 
Lane’s Riflemen and an escort of troopers. Then the 
assault was delayed until Colonel Putnam’s survey was 
completed. This was handed to Washington on the 
fourteenth of July and he at once ordered General 
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Anthony Wayne to make 
night. 


the assault the folowing 
A selected body of trained troops Was detailed for 
special duty to make the night assault, although the 
did not know the fact until the very moment. The 
troops were ordered to parade in full field equipment 
for an inspection and to carry full field allowances of 
ammunition, et cetera. Meanwhile, patrols had covered 
the entire region of the advance, killing every dog in 
order that their barking might not give warning to 
the enemy that troops were moving at night. Anthony 
Wayne may have been **Mad,’’ but if ever there was 
a careful, thorough and painstaking reconnaissance be 
fore an assault it was this. And please note that un 
like Marcellus, Washington did not expose himself in 
his personal reconnaissance. 
over had 
cavalry. 


The country he passed 
patrolled by American 
The hills of West Mountain (then called the 
Donderberg) were occupied by American sentries who 
could easily observe any British detachment that might 
move out from Stony Point in an attempt to ambush 
the commander-in-chief. Such 
SUCCESS. 


been ceaselessly 


precautions deserved 

You can imagine the surprise of the troops when, 
after the inspection, instead of being dismissed, they 
immediately started marching southward. They were 
accompanied by artillerymen who were to man the 
British guns when captured. So as not to excite suspi 
cion, they earried along a few small American field 
pieces as a blind. These were abandoned long before 
reaching Stony Point, and the artillerymen, without a 
single weapon, participated in the assault. Washing 
ton had ordered that the officers in the lead ‘‘are to 
know precisely what batteries or particular parts of 
the line they are respectively to possess that confusion 
and the consequences of indecision may be avoided.”’ 
The careful reconnaissance had insured that this part 
of the orders would be carried out meticulously. 

The assault went along like clockwork. On schedule 
time they made their attack, wearing pieces of white 
paper in their hats to insure mutual identification in 
the dark; and while one body of troops engaged the 
front with their muskets, flanking detachments with 
unloaded muskets made a spirited bayonet attack on 
either flank. Next morning the American flag flew 
from the fortress and at a cost of only 15 killed and &4 
wounded the Americans had captured 543 prisoners 
killed 63 and wounded 83, although various reports 
modify these figures. This successful night attack 
aroused the enthusiasm of all America; in fact it won 
the admiration and surprise of foreign military of 
ficers throughout the word. 

And now to turn from the fruits of careful prepara 
tion and resultant success to a tragic example of failure 
to follow elementary scouting principles 
during our own Revolutionary War The TLroquois 
Indians or Six Nations were allies of the British. In 
Western New York and Pennsylvania they had been 
raiding the border settlements. Money and prizes had 
been offered for the sealps of Americans and the 
savages scalped men, women and children with reck 
less disregard of the amenities of war. Punitive ex 
peditions on a small scale and guard detachments at 


This too was 
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large settlements were required for protection and 
thousands of individual men were afraid to leave their 
families unprotected and join Washington's army. 
Then too, it was hard to keep men at the front when 
they knew their families were at the mercy of savage 
warriors. 

Washington decided stern measures were necessary 
and he dispatched General Sullivan to lay waste the 
fields and food supply of the Indians so they would 
be forced to withdraw to Canada and their British 
friends for food, or else starve. The contemporary ac- 
counts of the destruction of thousands of acres of ripe 
corn, of the hacking down of acre after acre of apple 
and other fruit trees and the burning of Indian vil- 
lages, cabins and tepees, reads like a tale from the 
Middle Ages. Suffice it is to say that the drastic cure 
proved effective and never again were the Six Nations 
a dangerous factor during the Revolutionary War. 
Thousands of troops and individuals were released to 
join Washington’s main forees and once again women 
and children were safe from the Indian tomahawk. 

Needless to say, the savage watched this destruction 
with a burning desire to wreck vengeance on any small 
parties of the invading soldiers. General Sullivan with 
his army. consisting of fourteen regiments of infantry, 
one regiment and one battalion of artillery and about 
another regiment of miscellaneous troops, halted for 
the night near the foot of Conesus Lake (about thirty 
miles south of Rochester, N. Y.). Genera! Sullivan 
sent out a reconnaissance patrol of Lieutenant Boyd 
and ‘‘three or four riflemen’’ to ‘‘reconnoiter the 
Chinesee town that we might if possible surprise it.”’ 

But instead of obeying orders, Lieutenant Boyd took 
with him a total of 26 men (18 riflemen and 8 musket- 
men) and an Oneida Indian guide or chief named 
Honoyse. His mission was explicitly one of reconnais- 
sance and his orders were to ‘‘return by daylight.’’ 
But the guides were not good and the party went to 
another village six miles higher up the Genesee River. 
Arriving here they found the town deserted and dis- 
patched two runners to General Sullivan to advise him 
to this effeet. But by now, it was broad daylight, and 
instead of returning at once Lieutenant Boyd decided 
to modify his mission by attempting to capture a 
prisoner. So they lay outside the town until they saw 
four Indians enter on horseback. The ‘‘reconnais- 
sance’’ patrol sueceeded in killing one, wounding an- 
other, and capturing a horse. Naturally the survivors 
fled to raise the alarm. 

By what later study showed to be sheer good fortune 
this patrol had penetrated far behind the main line 
of the Indians. They were in a position to make ob- 
servations of the greatest value to their commander. 
But instead of holding to their reconnaissance mis- 
sion, the temptation to capture prisoners and engage 
in a fight proved irresistable. Furthermore, their gun- 
fire must at once alarm the Indians for many miles 
and totally prevent the ‘‘surprise’’ attack on the vil- 
lage of Chinesee, which was the plan of the main body. 

Upon completing this exploit, Lieutenant Boyd sent 
two more runners back to the army to report the kill- 
ing or wounding of two Indians. This information 
was certainly of no value to the general, for he was 
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perfectly well aware that the country was swar). i; 
with Indians on all sides. However, these two rui er 
were unable to get back because other savages had ¢ |e, 
up the gap between them and their own army. 
tenant Boyd then began to worry about returni) 
he had been directed to do at daylight. It’s as 
enough to lead a patrol into an exposed position |); 
bringing it back is often a more dangerous task. |; 
calls to mind the statement of General Baden-Powe! 
that he could find plenty of men that were brave 
enough to go to Hell, but it was not so easy to find 
those that could go there and then find their way | 
in order to give an account of what they had seen 
Boyd and his party soon ran into a small body o/ 
Indians which he promptly fired upon—another viola- 
tion of tactical principles. (A reconnaissance patro 
fires on.y when necessary to accomplish its mission or 
avoid capture. ) 

Sut these wily Indians ran away and soon led thy 
patrol into a larger body of two or three hundred 
Indians. Lieutenant Boyd, seeing himself hopeless|y 
surrounded, seized a position which General Sullivan 
deseribed as a ‘‘very advantageous one’’ and sent a 
flank patrol of two men to the side and prepared to 
sell his life dearly. The flank patrol saw it was about 
to be cut off and managed to evade the Indians. Soon 
Murphy and another soldier staggered into the head- 
quarters of the main army some three quarters of a 
mile away with the news that Boyd’s patrol was being 
wiped out. But it was too late. Every man of the 
patrol was killed except Lieutenant Boyd and Parker, 
who were made captives by the Indians. 

This officer paid most dearly for his neglect of orders 
and his failure to carry out tactical principles. The 
description of his remains from the diary of Lieutenant 
Beatty is mute evidence of the terrible nature of Indian 
warfare in these days: ‘‘On entering the town we 
found the body of Lt. Boyd and another Rifle Man in 
a most terrible mangled condition. they was both 
stripped naked and their heads cut off and the flesh 
of Lt. Boyd’s head was entirely taken of and his eyes 
punched out. the other man’s head was not there 
they was stabbed I supose in 40 different places in 
the Body with a spear and great gashes cut in thei! 
flesh with knifes, and Lt. Boyd’s Privates was nearly 
cut off & hanging down, and his finger and toe nails 
bruised of and the Dogs had eat part of their 
shoulders away likewise a Knife was Sticking in Lt 
Boyd’s body. They was immediately buried with th 
honour of war.’’ (The spelling and capitalization ar 
as written in the original journal.) 

Here indeed is the price paid for disregarding 
orders. First, the patrol of three or four riflemen 
might easily have escaped notice. As General Sullivan 
commented in his report to Congress, ‘‘a much larger 
number than I had thought of sending, and by no 
means so likely to answer the purpose as that which 
had been directed.’’ As a cardinal principle may be 
stated the necessity of using enough soldiers to ac- 
complish the mission and no more. In this case 4 
small patrol would not have been so likely to disobey 
orders and engage in combat. Their very size would 
not have held out such a possibility of suecess. 
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ndly, *‘Don’t lose your way.’’ As soon as the 
lost its way and went to the wrong town, it had 
igh lost the chance of accomplishing its real mis- 
A battalion intelligence officer who had seen 
service in the World War once remarked that 
men were killed because they couldn’t read a 
than for any other reason.’’ He spoke particular- 
troops getting into positions ahead of their own 
ve or giving their own position and coordinates 
accurately that they were caught in their own 
ctive barrage when the enemy attacked. The 
sity of patrols being able to find their way can 

ly be overemphasized. 
irdly, ‘‘A reconnaissance patrol is not sent out 
ight but to gain information.’’ In the present 
tanee, the patrol leader sacrificed not only his own 
fe but that of all his men because he could not re- 
st the temptation to take prisoners and to pursue an 
parently smaller party of the enemy. There was 
every liklihood that this patrol could have returned 
had it not attempted to enter into a small war on its 
behalf. Furthermore, this combat totally frus- 
trated the MISSION which was to gain information 
for a surprise attack by the main body on a particular 

village. 

Fourthly, ‘‘Don’t change mission without 
In this case the mission was to reconnoiter a 
village (which was not found due to the patrol be- 
coming lost)—and return by daylight. The danger 
of small parties of soldiers being caught by the 
Indians in daylight was well understood by the com- 
manding officer and it was for the protection of the 
patrol itself that it was definitely ordered back at this 
time. Also the information was wanted in time to plan 
the next day’s march. The patro! in the darkness had 
slipped right through a large body of enemy and re- 
turn by daylight would have prevented its massacre. 
The patrol leader in this case was not justified in re- 
maining out after daylight for a prolonged period 


own 


your 


cause. 


without effort to return A letter from 
Major Adam Hoops, a member of General Sullivan's 


command, stated that ‘‘Boyd not having returned by 


making an 


daylight, the general was very uneasy; particularly 
from finding that to the six riflemen he meant Boyd's 
party to consist of twenty-two musketmen had been 
added.”’ 
Fifthly, 
out. 


‘*Don't the same route you go 
The enemy may be waiting for you.’’ If this 
patrol had returned by a different route, it would have 
passed around the flank of the enemy and very likely 
escaped the fatal consequences of its rashness. 

Here 
ignored ) 
makes no 


return bs 


then are some well known (though often 
principles of reconnaissance The writer 
but merely from a 
variety of sources has selected these pertinent examples 
which illustrate the principles invoived. The material 
relative to Boyd’s patrol and Sullivan's expedition was 
compiled from original sources contained in the re- 
port of the State of New York in 1887 containing all 
original maps and journals that could be found. The 
Roman examples were from descriptions in Plutarch’s 
Lives. And the outline of Stony Point reconnaissance 
was based on data in the excellent pamphlets of the 
American Scenic and Historie Preservation Society 
and in Johnston’s ‘‘Storming of Stony Point.’’ I 
might add that much of the area through which George 
Washington and Anthony Wayne made their recon- 
naissances of this point is still beautiful forest land, 
that the original Revolutionary roads are still there 
and protected forever by inclusion in the Bear 
Mountain-Harriman Interstate Park area. To walk 
over some of these very roads in the twilight (as | 
have done) and imagine the feelings of Wayne’s 
troops as they trudged southward toward one of the 
strongest British forts in America at that time—is to 
hear again the clank of sabres, the rattle of bayonets 
and the footsteps of these Continental soldiers. 


claim to originality 
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THERE WAS ONE very definite error in the Russian training, and it is not too much 


to say that the Russians lost the war with Japan because of it. 
Russian textbook of 1903 stated that ‘ 


An authorized 


‘in employmg the general reserve, the 


Commander-in-Chief should in no case use up his whole reserve before a decision 


has occurred.’’ 


The failure to make use of reserves began with the Russia 
] g 


highest commanders and continued down to battalions and even companies. 
General Kuropatkin was himself responsible to a great extent for this failure to 


use the reserves. 


In an order dated August 15, 1903, he said, ‘‘keeping back 
more than half the forces in reserve is the best guarantee for success.”’ 


This is 


a great error; a reserve is for counter offensive action, not for constant preserva- 


tion.—MITCHELL. 
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— Rangoon 


(The Impressions of an American Woman) 


By Maida Davis Turtle 


kK Mr. Kipling had said ‘‘By the Shue Dagon 

Pagoda looking eastward to the sea,’’ he would 

have sacrificed nothing as to rhythm or beauty 
and would not have been quite so free and easy with 
poetic licence. The sea is not eastward, the Moulmein 
Pagoda is in Moulmein, not Mandalay, the flying 
fishes, if any, are too overcome 
with the weight of the river mud 
to fly, and China is not across the 
hay—otherwise, as far as I could 
see, Mr. Kipling is exact in every 
detail and Rangoon was precisely 
like | imagined! On first thought 
the loss of these illusions made 
me pretty mad, but the fascina- 
tion of the place soothed my ruf- 
fled feelings a good deal and | 
shall forgive the author if it takes 
a life-time. 

Not only the city but the low 
flat country for miles around is 
absolutely dominated by this most 
important of all Buddhist monu- 
ments—the Shue Dagon Pagoda. 
It is to Rangoon what the Eiffel 
Tower is to Paris and the Lean- 
ing Tower is to Pisa. In _ the 
brilliant Indian sun it is aflame, 
and at night—shades of Broad- 
way—it is electrically lighted, 
which sounds too modern and 
unromantic but which in reality 
makes of this solid gold shaft a 
thing of etheral beauty standing 
out in the darkness like a finger 
of light. 

It was a magnet from which we 
could hardly turn our eyes as we 
sailed up the broad muddy Irra- 
waddy river, full of tiny native 
craft that look exactly like stinging-scorpions, tails 
in air. Their boatmen must indeed be experts to pilot 
them, with a solitary oar, safely across a stream so 
swift and treacherous; made even more dangerous by 
countless logs of teak-wood. These natives are clothed 
in a single garment—a sarang, but those who manned 
the launch that came out to meet us looked like pirates 
in their picturesque red caps and faded blue middy- 
like suits trimmed in red. Our launch seemed to 
struggle against the thick mud of the river, though I 
was told that it was really the tide, very strong even 
twenty miles from the sea. 
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quite a burden on the populace.” 


A saucy little pleasure boat with ‘‘Isabella’’ pa 
on her bow was the only familiar sight in that strang 
If there is a harbor in all the rld 
without its ‘‘Isabella’’ I have failed to find it. [’ 
seen them from Corpus Christi, Texas, to Colom} 


Burmese port. 


Ceylon, and I’m convinced that they are inevitab 

My first impression of the cit) 
was a terrific glare and heat. Th, 
sun is whiter than elsewhere an 
the pavements are wide and 
broken, but such discomforts ar 
soon forgotten in the interest of 
the place. On second thought | 
believe the chamber of commerce 
must employ beggars to distract 
the mind of the visitor from th: 
heat, for they never give you time 
for such thoughts. 

As the big pagoda dominates 
the eye, so the cawing of the 
crows dominates the ear in Ran 
goon. There ean really be non 
left in any other part of the globe 
for it seemed that they were at- 
tending a world convention and 
every one was trying to speak at 
once. No matter where you go 
nor what you do the sound is in 
cessant, and they are so bold as 
to fly through the unsereened 
windows and help themselves 
from the table at which you sit 

The caste system is still very 
prevalent in Burma, the outward 
sign being painted on the fore 
head and down the nose in all 
sorts of different colors and fig 
ures. Thus, two men with thre 
daubs of orange paint betweer 
the brows would be of the sam 
class and faith. It is a religious law that each perso 
must prepare his own food. Think what emancipati 
that means for the housekeeper—and servants so cheap 
over there, too. The food is cooked over tiny charcoal 
burners on the edge of the sidewalk, and if during th 
preparation or consumption of the meal the shadow o! 
a person of different caste falls upon it, it must all be 
thrown away. Such a waste—and such an opportunity 
for an enemy to starve one to death! 

I suppose there must be women there—for there is 
no doubt of the children—but they are carefully co: 
eealed. In four days I can safely say I saw less than 
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lozen women, and we went all over the city. How- 
I can’t say [| blame them much, for I should 
ke myself scarce too if my nose were as thickly 
ided with rings as theirs. Of course I had heard 
this eustom and had imagined rings of various sizes 
rough the nose, about the same as cattle sometimes 
ive; but that kind is the rare exception, the rule be- 

» tiny serew earrings through the fleshy part of the 

se on each side. The effect is weird to say the least. 

The place seems full of old Roman senators with 

ining shaved heads. These are the Buddhist 

riests; and as they toil not, neither do they spin, 

eir number seems quite a burden on the populace. 

ley are not allowed to have money nor to ask for 

wd, so each morning they may be seen wa:king slowly 

the neighborhood of their monasteries with bowls 
anging around their neck which the lay public fills 
with food—verily the faith of a little child. Their 
Howing robes are strikingly picturesque—rich orange 
color and draped like a classical toga, leaving one arm 
and shoulder bare. They wear no shoes or head cov- 
ering but earry a smail fan with which to cover their 
eyes when a woman is in sight and thus keep out evil 
thoughts. Evidently foreign women do not inspire 
forbidden thoughts for only one I saw with covered 
eyes, the others stared quite frankly. 

The ineongruous combinations of some of the cos- 
While the majority of natives 
on the street are simply and very casually clad in an 
inconspicuous gee-string or a one-piece sarang, those 
in foreign business buildings combine this native sim- 
plicity with the formality of an undertaker in full 
regalia. In Thomas Cook’s the dignitary at the door 
would strike awe in the heart of the most seasoned 
traveller, be he American or British. Above his thin 
brown face was a thick white turban, a head-dress of 
surprising dignity. Below this face of calm oriental 
placidity was the high, stiff collar of a formal coat 
made of heavy dark goods with long tight sleeves. 
Across the breast and over one shoulder was a broad 
red ribbon such as diplomats wear; and below the 
formality of the uniform-like coat protruded the 
skinniest and the barest legs in all Christendom—or 
rather out of all Christendom. 

Old fashioned victorias, rickshaws and_ bullock- 
carts take the place of automobiles almost entirely. 
The heavy hauling is done by men on erude heavy- 
looking vehicles with only two wheels—but such 
wheels. They are higher than the men and so mas- 
sive and solid that when the cart is loaded to capacity 
with rice or opium or whatever carts are loaded with 
in Burma, one wonders that four or five slim little 
brown men can budge it. 

The loading of two thousand tons of rice on our 
cargo ship proceeded in stolid silence under the blaz- 
ing tropical sun, but after darkness had fallen and 
one huge bright light was turned into the hold, it be- 
came a picture worthy of a Rembrandt. The beauti- 
fully molded bronze bodies, naked except for a bright 
eolored loin-cloth, stood out from the surrounding 
darkness in bold relief. The night seemed to cast a 
spell upon the workers themselves, for the loading was 
then done not in silence but in song. The very 


tumes are amusing. 
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creaking and groaning of the crane took on a musical 
sound as it announced the coming of each bag 
of rice and cischarged its burden in the vivid 
spot of light. Then with rude ceremony — the 
leader of the workers would stand, one foot on the 
object of toil, and with an unconscious lift of his 
closely turbaned head would chant a few bars in a 
musical half-tone, joined by the other in a_ short 
ringing chorus. Then quickly and with cat-like grace, 
five or six men would swing the bag onto one pair of 
slim brown shoulders, the owner of which would go 
trotting cheerfully off to drop his load in its proper 
place. 

Nothing less than the most important religious 
building in all Indo-China would have tempted me to 
go bare-footed through the dirty-beyond-belief pagoda 
and risk all sorts of nameless, and mostly imaginary, 
diseases. At first I thought the sign ‘‘No foot wearing 
allowed’’ was because of some deeply pious idea of 
covered heads and uncovered feet, but I was later put 
right on the subjeet—it is merely part of the non 
cooperative policy, now widespread in India against 
the British government se that as it may, it took a 
good deal of courage and curiosity to leave shoes and 
stockings in the carriage and fly to evil we knew not 
of, for one cannot even see to the top of the flight of 
stairs which is the entrance. There are over six hun 
dred steps, dirty as no steps in America ever could 
he; sacred maybe, as the approach to the holy place, 
but lined on each side with shops and markets of all 
kinds kept by a big part of the great unwashed 

Six hundred and seventy steps with that many mil 
lion germs and microbes waiting to pounce on bared 
white feet! And then when the almost-seven-hundred 
steps had been climbed, the agony of stepping out on 
the red-hot pavement at the top! For the pagoda 
proper is built on the top of an artificial hill and the 
surrounding pavement is perilously near the tropical 
sun. Around the tall impressive monument, with its 
dome and point of leaf-gold, are countless numbers 
of shrines, temples and smaller pagodas; The shrines 
are little or big, simple or fantastically elaborate, ac 
cording to the wealth of the family to whom they be 
long, but each contains at least one image of Buddha 
plainly seen beyond the grated door. In one the 
figure was of beautiful alabaster, in another the fore- 
head was set with a diamond the size of a marble, and 
in another the hands were covered with rings with 
precious stones. Before many, candles were burning 
in the mid-day sun, while others, falling into decay, 
have become the roosting place for homeless chickens 
and pigeons. 

The temples are much larger and are evidently com 
munity affairs. These are built of wood carved in 
fantastic designs and gaily painted in red and gold 
Inside there are usually several impressive Buddhas 
ealm and peaceful, placid and feminine—though our 
Burmese guide was highly indignant when I asked if 
by any chance Buddha could have been a woman. This 
guide gravely told us that he was eighty-two feet tall. 
and when I asked how he knew he showed me even 
more gravely Buddha’s foot-print in concrete. From 
its size he must needs have been at least that height 
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to carry such feet! In each temple is a huge bronze 
strike one three 
times with a stick of wood at the same time making 
a wish, which would surely come true. We hesitated 


to disturb the worshippers bending to the floor in 


bell, and our guide insisted that we 


prayer but he persisted SO we are reasonably sure of 
at least one wonderful thing in this life. 

little building at the foot of the big 
pagoda which is neither shrine nor.temple and which 
most extraordinary collection I’ve 
case after case filled to overflowing with articles 
of value, jewelry, solid goid life size flowers, gold and 


There is a 
houses the ever 
seen 
silver and and bowls, 
precious stones, rare lace, carved ivory and jade, piles 
of money, and in a frame a 100,000 rupee bond—all 
given for charity! And there they stay, year after 
year, in their glass cases, with the names of the donor's 
growing dim on yellowing cards. When I asked our 
guide if none of the things were ever sold and the 
proceeds given to the poor or to the priests, he was 


cups dishes, alabaster vases 


East of Suez 





Rangoon Julv-Aug.. 


these things 


horrified Why 
charity and therefore could not be sold. 


Sold ? were given 

Descending the stairs was, if anything, more p; 
ful than the climbing, for more dirt had colleeted 
and the problem of donning wi 
shoes and stockings without a bath was troublesome 
say the least. Suffice to say that we hurried back 
our good ship and lost no time in finding hot wat 
and disenfectant soap aplenty. 


the meanwhile 


To reach our ship we took a smaller boat, and ju 
launch 
with native workmen from a nearby oil company. 


at sunset we passed an uncovered crowd 
the sun dropped below the water, with one accord the 
dark figures sharply outlined against the vivid sk 
bowed low to the west, a strange sight to Oceident: 
And as_ these unconscious 
made a never-to-be-forgotten picture at their evenir 
devotions, a British gun boomed a single shot. It wa 
Tuesday and the weekly mail from home was ii 


eyes Mohammedans 


heralded as always at sunset by the cannon’s voice 


D 


© 


at a 
nf: 


The Pittsburgh Contingent of the C. C. C. Starts Its Journey to the Allegheny National Forest. 








National Rifle and Pistol Championships 


LTHOUGH confronted with the loss of the 
\. Camp Perry National Rifle and Pistol Matches 
’ for the second consecutive year as a consequence 
the government’s economy program, the rifle and 
ol shots of the Regular services, National Guard, 
serve, and other units of national defense, as well 
the shooters from civilian ranks, will not be deprived 
their annual battle for the national championships 
d trophies of the National Rifle Association. 

The association will in a sense bring Camp Perry 
| the door of those shooters whose penchant is for 
0-caliber rifle, pistol and revolver competition. This 
ill be accomplished by the holding of state and re- 
vional meets, now in process of organization, which 
vill eliminate long miles of travel by the contestants. 
All the N.R.A. championship trophies will be placed 
in competition, from the Wimbledon and Leech cups, 
which have been contended for annually since 1875, 
down to the latest of awards. The championships and 
winners of the trophies will be determined on the basis 

if scores fired at regional and state tournaments 


This pian differs materially from the 
lowed last year when the government's pruning axe 
first nipped off the Camp Perry matches. That year 
the National Rifle sponsored regional 
matches but assigned certain of the trophies for ex 
clusive competition at certain of the The 
Wimbledon cup, for instance, was assigned the Sixth 
Corps Area shoot, and only those marksmen who com- 
peted at that meet were eligible to win the trophy, 
even though others of the sectional shoots included 
the firing of the Wimbledon cup course on their pro- 
gram. 

The small-bore rifle shooters will have one central 
tournament all their own. The small-bore champion- 
ship matches will be a complete national affair and 
will be held at Camp Perry from August 28 to Sep 
tember 4. The rifle association has awarded all its 
trophies in this field of marksmanship contests to the 
Camp Perry meet, and all aspirants to the honors in 
the .22-caliber competitions will have to fire their 
seores at that shoot. Prospects are that virtually every 
state in the country will be represented in the matches 


system fol 


Association 


shoots. 





Medical, Regular Army 
Chaplains, Regular Army 
Navy and Marine Line Officers 
Navy, Medical 


Medical Reserve Officers 
Chaplains, Reserve Corps 
Contract Surgeons 
Dentists, Navy 

Dentists, Reserve 


listed men on duty at the camps. 


the C.C.C. will have on them. 





QO? JULY 5th, as we close the forms for this issue, the Army has condi- 
tioned 274,000 young men for the Civilian Conservation Corps, practic- 

ally all of whom are now at work in the reforestation camps, with the 
following officer personnel engaged exclusively with the C.C.C.: 


‘Regular Army (other than Medical and Chaplains) 
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Reserve Officers (other than Medical and Chaplains) 
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In addition to the officer personnel, there are 8,000 Regular Army en- 


All service schools except the Army War College, Industrial College, and 
Air Corps Tactical School were closed on May 22 in order to release students 
and 60 per cent of the faculties to C.C.C. work. While plans are being made 
for the fall opening of the service schools; it is too early to predict what effect 
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The Graphical Mess Chart 


By Lieutenant John R. Lovell, C. A. C. 





\W many officers of the United States Army extent that they are broken down. While their dut 


have noticed the physical condition of many of are rigorous at times, there is always plenty of res 
our enlisted men when they retire at the expira- and recreation to balance the heavy fatigue schedu ; 
tion of thirty years service? Most of them are in It is also quite true that the average officer does not . 
very bad shape with little hope of really enjoying the perform the physical labor that the average enlisted 
retirement they so well deserve in the autumn of their man performs, but as a general rule, his duties am 
lives. arduous, mentally, and they do require longer hours 
Compare these old soldiers with officers who have It has been said frequently that an officer’s time is not 
served the same length of time. This comparison will his own and this is very often true. 4 
show a marked difference. Most of our colonels and Probably the greatest difference between the lives ot ( 
lieutenant colonels have all passed the thirty year enlisted and commissioned personnel is their diet. Th 


ay 
mark, and for the most part, they are in splendid phys- enlisted men ration at their respective battery 1 r 
ical condition. The majority of our officers that reach company messes while the officers eat in the officer's lut 
the retirement age of 64 years settle down with their mess or at their homes. An 
families in their favorite part of the country and Until a few years ago, as long as the enlisted men ofti 
quietly enjoy many years of retired life. Some of themselves did not complain about the quality of the be 
them take an active interest in their respective com-  tood or the cooking, as long as they had all they wanted ry 
munities, many of them accepting important political to eat, and the mess was being conducted within the det 
and executive positions. ration allowance, it was considered to be satisfactory ade 
What is the reason for this marked différence be- The diet was a heavy one consisting mainly of meat, col 
tween our older officers and enlisted men? It cannot potatoes, coffee, and an acid dessert such as bread in 
be that the enlisted men are overworked to such an pudding, cobbler, pie, or a cake. There is no question du 
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*% FOODS RKH IN CELLULOSE AND WATER 
INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Using a blue pencil, place a large dot under the item served opposite the proper date and meal. 
2. In planning menus, and as far as practicable, (a) include foods so that vitamins A, B and C will be gen- 
erously represented. (b) el daily menu so that elements are represented by weight approximately as follows: 
280 
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that the men ate more than they should, especially quirements. The history of the chart is interesting. 
armer climates. About July 1, 1928, the ration of the Army was in 
n the other hand, over ninety per cent of the creased to fifty cents. About all the mess sergeants 
ers are married and have children. Their wives knew was to serve so much food that a large amount 
wally served foods that were especially good for was wasted. The components of the new ration were 
young ones. These included milk, vegetables, bet- based on what was considered an adequate diet at that 
qualities of lean meat, and generally fruit for time. Many officers studied home economies on their 
sert. Many of the officers, as they grow older, are own initiative and numerous theories were advanced. 
ined to become too heavy. To counteract this they Major General Robert E. Callan, who commanded 
at least one light meal a day consisting mainly of the Hawaiian Coast Artillery Brigade in 1928, ordered 
sh vegetable salad. a study of the mess situation. The board was an in- 
(his summary indicates that officers have eaten less formal one and consisted of several officers and an 
d of much better quality than the enlisted men. officer’s wife who was a graduate dietician with sev- 
eir menus are more nearly balanced and the result eral years of practical experience. 


A very simple rule 
shown by their physical condition in their older 


was devised whereby food was classified into three 


ears. The enlisted men, on the other hand, have classes; building, fuel, and regulating, and at least 


ved more rapidly and not so well. one food of each classification was ordered served at 
Considering the fact that post maintenance duties each meal. 
ave multiplied and wiil continue to become greater A little later a graphical mess chart was devised 


lune to present economy policies; and that additional whereby a dot was placed opposite the date and meal 
duties and responsibilities have been placed on the and under the food served at that meal. This showed 
Army with no increase in personnel, the time that at a glance by the distribution and grouping of the 
ofticers have to devote to their duties of administration dots whether too much food of one kind, or too little 
become less and less. Naturally some method whereby of another, was being served. 

organization commanders can inspect their messes and The chart was of special assistance to the mess ser 
determine whether or not the men are properly and  geant because he could study it himself and improve 
adequately fed is of very great value to everyone his menus. Battalion and higher commanders were 
concerned. A graphical mess chart has been developed able to judge the quality of the mess by an inspection 
in the Hawaiian Separate Coast Artillery Brigade of the chart. As a matter of fact, after the officers 
during the past five years that seems to meet the re- became familiar with the operation, a quick glance 
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P—Protein 20-25 per cent by wt., F—Fat 25-30 per cent by weight, C—Carbohydrate 45-55 per cent by wt. (c) There 
must be a preponderance of alkaline foods in the menu. (d) One cellulose food marked * should be served at noon 
and evening meals. 
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would enable them to judge whether the menus were 
balanced and adequate. At first thought officers con- 
sidered that it was just another form added to their 
already over-burdened paper-work system, but since 
the chart is posted by the mess sergeant and kept in 
the kitchen, this criticism had no weight. 

Changes were made in the chart from time to time, 
classifications of food were revised, items of food were 
eliminated or added as became necessary, until now 
this graphical mess chart is believed to be in the best 
possible form. It is complete, simple to operate, easy 
to understand, and contains much information. <A 
brief description of the chart follows: 


Across the top of the chart from left to right, foods 
are divided into eight classes as follows: 


a. Meat f. Raw fruits and 
b. Dairy products vegetables 
c. Wheat products g. Beverages 
d. Desserts h. Miscellaneous 
é. Cooked fruits and 

vegetables 


The individual items of food are listed alphabetically 
under these general headings. In small squares across 
the top of the page, the vitamin content of food (A, 
B or C), the reaetion of the food in the stomach 
(Alkaline or Acid), and the principle content of the 
food (Protein, Fat, or Carbohydrate), are indicated 
by symbols. Asterisks indicate which foods are con- 
sidered good roughage, that is, rich in cellulose and 
water. Down the left hand side of the chart, the 
days of the month are listed with three sub-divisions 
opposite each day for the three meals. At the bottom 
of the chart are printed instructions relating to the 
operation of the chart. The mess sergeant can post 
the chart in about five minutes time each day. 

The 28 messes of organizations stationed in Hawaii 
are using this chart, and there is no doubt but that 
the quality of the messes has improved tremendously. 

Here is what Mrs. Alice V. Bradley, Supervisor of 
Nutrition and Health, State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara, California, says about the chart: 

‘““* * * T am very much interested in the excellent 
chart which you people have worked out, and I feel 
that it is a very valuable contribution to your work. 
It appears as though it would save a great deal of 
time on the part of the dietician and make his work 
more efficient. T like the idea of giving the most im- 
portant constituents of each food at the top of the 
chart. * * * 

“* * * At your request I will make the following 
suggestions : 

**1. It may be convenient to list the minerals—cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and iron at the top of the chart 
just as you have listed the ‘Vitamins.’ It is quite 
important to consider the minerals in planning an 
adequate diet, especially the above three. Iodine and 
copper are of interest, also, in view of the latest work 
in nutrition, but need not be included in this type of 
a chart. 

**2. It is quite impossible to have this type of chart 
accurate, in detail, in regard to the food value of all 
foods. Many of the starchy-egg puddings are acid 
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forming. Tapioca is neutral in reaction, ete. Howe 
L’d consider the puddings as acid forming as a gr 
although many of them are alkaline. 

“4. Why are cereals listed under miscejlane:\\. 
rather than under ‘grain product or wheat product 
They are acid forming and rich in carbohydrate a) 
protein and vitamin B. 

‘‘T think it is an excellent plan to list the fruits 
and vegetables under two headings—raw and cooked. 
You will be more sure of having vitamin C in 
on. 7*s" 

Minerals, while they are very important, were 
judged to be the least important when vitamins, reac- 
tions, and food content were considered, and it is 
very desirable not to overburden the chart with sym- 
bols that would look too forbidding to our mess ser- 
geants, who, after all, are not mathematicians or ac- 
countants. The size of the chart must be kept as smal! 
as possible in conformity with the principle of sim- 
plicity. It is recognized that the chart is inaccurate 
in small details. Cereals should be listed under grain 
products and the chart will be so changed when it is 
reprinted. 

The following is a letter of instruction to accom- 
pany the chart: 


1. A new mess chart, hereby prescribed for use in the 
messes in this Brigade commencing January 1, 1933, is 
being distributed this date. 

2. The new chart is constructed as simply as possible so 
that it will be easy to operate and understand. The in 
structions pertaining to the maintenance of the chart are 
few in number and brief in form. In order to reduce the 
size of the chart, numbers of items such as pies, cereals, 
soups, and many of the desserts, have been grouped and 
given a general classification. The food items are grouped 
under headings and these groups are arranged generally 
so that the predominant proteins are on the left side of th 
chart, the predominant fat foods to the right of the pro 
teins, and the carbohydrates, which form the larger part 
of the chart, on the right. 

3. To eonform with the principle of simplicity, three 
plain symbols to represent the content of the food are 
used. These symbols are not shown unless the element is 
present in sufficient quantity to be of appreciable value 
in the diet. The same is true with regard to vitamins. 
Vitamin D, the principle source of which is sunshine, is 
omitted from the chart because practically all of the men 
of the Brigade are sufficiently exposed to the rays of the 
sun to satisfy this requirement. It should be kept in mind 
that fats, dairy products, and especially raw fruits and 
vegetables, are the principle sources of vitamins. 

4. No mention is made in the new chart of minerals, 
for the reason that if the alkaline reserve is maintained in 
the body, this requirement will take care of itself. If the 
diet is predominently acid, the minerals are consumed in 
neutralizing excess acids. The livers of animals, dairy 
products, meats generally, salads, soups, and vegetables, 
are sources of minerals. 

5. It is probable that there are numbers of men not 
aceustomed to a balanced diet who prefer a great pre 
ponderence of proteins and carbohydrates. Messes should 
be operated so as not to arouse complaint from such men, 
but gradually to develop their taste for a wholesome 
balanced ration, including a suitable proportion of raw 
fruits, raw vegetables, and diary products. 

6. It is desired that close attention be given to the 
application of this chart, both with the present ration and 
with the new ration, which, it is understood, will be made 
effective April 1, 1933. 


Sample copies of the graphical mess chart with a 
letter of instruction may be procured upon request by 
writing to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Sepa- 
rate Coast Artillery Brigade, Fort DeRussy, T. H. 
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Yes, Sir, the Army Can! 


The report of completion of the War Department's first objective to 
place 250,000 men on reforestation work by July 1, 1933 


Made by Colonel Duncan K. Major, Jr.,G.S.C., War Department Representative on the 
Advisory Council, Emergency Conservation Work 


N May 12, the President approved the War De- 
() partment plan to place the full authorized quota 

cor the Civilian Conservation Corps (274,375 

in work camps by July 1. That mission fulfill- 
ing President Roosevelt’s promise to the country to 
have 250,000 men employed in the nation’s forest by 
early summer has been accomplished by the Army on 
time, 

On April 7, 1918, the United States declared war on 
Germany and initiated the mobilization of the coun- 
try’s manpower. On Monday, April 3, 1933. Mr. 
Howe, Seeretary to the President, speaking to the War 
Department’s general staff representative, said **The 
President wants to start the enrollment of 25,000 men 
on Thursday (April 6). Can the Army do it?’’ The 
answer was, ‘‘ Yes, sir, the Army ecan.’’ Orders were 
issued on that basis. The ‘‘new deal’’ was on. 

During the first three months of the World War, the 
War Department mobilized by July 1, 1917, 117,000 
men in the Regular Army, 58,000 men in the National 
Guard and 6,000 men in the National Army, or a total 
of 181,000 men. By that date less than 16,000 men 

mostly Regular Army units) had embarked for 
France. How then during a like period in 1933, with- 
out a long warning such as given by the European 
War, could the Regular Army alone process some 
275,000 men, organize them into 1330 companies, estab- 
lish that many forest camps on a front of 3,000 miles 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, distributed in depth 
from Canada to Mexico, occupying every state of the 
Union exeepting only Delaware, and move 55,000 of 
them a distance of 2200 miles from the east coast to the 
Rockies and the Sierras, all before July 1 of this year? 
The comparison is so vivid, the contrast in the two 
efforts so striking, that a short history of the War De- 
partment’s part in the mobilization of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps may be worth recording. 

The introduction of Senator Couzens’ Bill, sub- 
mitted on January 10, 1933, providing that the Army 
shelter and feed indigent transient youths, which later 
took more definite form in an amendment to the 
Army Appropriation Bill offered by him in early Feb- 
ruary to eare for 88,000 boys under Army control, 
served as a warning to the War Department of the task 
since imposed. While the Couzens’ bill was under con- 
sideration, a General Staff study was made to deter- 








mine the Army’s capacity to care for the men on its 
posts, and the unit costs per man to govern as a basix 
of estimates. This data was available in time to give 
real definition to the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Couzens in the Appropriation Bill. 

It was early evident after Mr. Roosevelt’s inaugura- 
tion that the President would lose little time in launch- 
ing his plan for reforestation. With definite convie- 
tion that there was but one path open to its rapid ae- 
complishment, the Chief of Staff, on March 9, directed 
estimates and regulations for the reception, organiza- 
tion and care of units of unemployed men to be pre- 
pared. This was long before the undertaking was 
defined. 

The original administration bill was introduced on 
March 13, 1933, and after much criticism, reintroduced 
in more general terms on March 21. By March 24, 
however, the General Staff had prepared in draft form 
complete regulations governing the administration and 
supply of the Civilian Conservation Corps ready for 
issue to the field, defining the Army’s mission, its rela- 
tions with the Department of Labor, the National Park 
Service, and the United States Forest Service; setting 
up probable quotas of men to be assigned the various 
Corps Areas and the probable unit costs covering the 
items of shelter, subsistence, clothing, equipment, medi- 
cal attention, rail and motor transportation, welfare 
and supervision. On March 25, all nine Corps Area 
Commanders received secret radiograms warning them 
of the task that would probably fall to them, the tenta- 
tive quotas of men that the War Department believed 
would be assigned to their Corps Areas and promising 
early allotment of funds on the basis of the unit esti- 
mates. 

The bill as finally passed left most of the details to 
the discretion of the President. The relations that 
would govern between the various executive depart- 
ments were not stated. The General Staff, therefore, 
on the 24th of March, drafted an Executive Order 
establishing these rélationships and announcing basic 
decisions controlling the cooperative effort. 

The essential thing to record is that by proper plan 
ning the General Staff stood ready on March 24 to go, 
awaiting only the starter’s gun. It was expected, of 
course, that actual passage of the act would bring last 
minute modifications, that coordination with other de- 
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partments and agencies would require further clarifica 
tion but the elemental provisions to receive, to feed, to 
transport, to house. to examine physically, to clothe, 
to organize large numbers of men, (let the exact pat 
tern of the organization or its future employment be 
what it might), These were the fea- 
tures that plainly indicated to the War Department 
that the Army would get the job. 

On April 5th the War Department sent radiograms 
to all Corps Area Commanders assigning their missions 
and directing them to enroll the first increment on the 


were cared for. 





Typical C. C. C. youths, with a part of the equipment 
and clothing they are issued. 


following morning. The next day the complete regu 
lations were forwarded to them. The Army was in 
gear to fulfill its part of the task. 

While Corps Area Commanders contacted the local 
representatives of the Labor Department and indicated 
their readiness to accept men and their arrangements 
to do so, insufficient time for the selection delayed the 
local agents. The first men to be accepted for enroll- 
ment by the Army were received from the Labor De- 
partment on April 7. 

Now at this time, when the first increment of 25,000 
men came marching in, the Army’s mission was defi- 
nitely limited and was to terminate at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. After receiving the men, enrolling 
them, initiating their reeords, organizing them into 
units, clothing and equipping them, the Army was to 
transport the unit to the railheads near the forest pro- 
ject and there turn them over completely for future 
administration and care to the United States Forest 
Service or other federal agency employing them. In 
all prior interdepartmental conferences no more had 
been asked of the Army. The earliest possible termi- 
nation of the Army’s contact with the effort had been 
sought. While this was in complete accord with the 
Army’s hopes and purposes, interfering to a minimum 
with its missions under the National Defense Act, no 
such expectation was contemplated as probable. A 
Staff officer with experience during the World War 
with the Spruce Production Division in the Northwest 
where a similar problem of Army control and work in 


Army Can! 
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the field under civilian supervision had been pres 
effort o 
Army and to define the relationships between de 
ments when and if the tasks of the Army 
tended to the administration, supply and care of | 


Was at work on regulations to control th: 
were 


men throughout their service. 

True to that estimate, the War Department Ger 
Staff representative was called to the White Hous 
the night of April 8th. Mr. Howe proposed that 
Army continue to exercise control over all matters ex 
cept technical supervision of the work itself. The Ge 
eral Staff officer presented every arguinent Oppose 
The answer 
You have given all the reasons in the world 
the Army should do this job. As a matter of fact 
the reasons you state show that nobody else can do 


such an inerease in the Army’s functions. 


Was, 


Decision, however, was reserved until the Secretar 
War could see the President. The Army got the 
on April 10th. 

Again General Staff planning and preparation met 
the situation. The ground work had been laid. Wor! 
without regard to hours that week-end produced a set 
of regulations ready for issue that Monday morning 
and estimates of costs on which to requisition the ne 
essary funds. These regulations of April 5 and Apr 
19 have, with but minor changes, governed the Wai 
Department’s administration, supply and care of th 
Civilian Conservation Corps ever since. 

In Washington the period from April 6 to May 1 
was one of delay and confusion. On May 10, a total 
of but 52,000 men were enrolled, an average of 1530 
men per day; 42 work camps had been established 
Projects had been generously approved in the Rockies 
and Sierras, but few were available to employ the men 
in the East and Central West. On May 1, out of 
total enrollment of 38,500 men. there were 18.700 mel 
for whom there was no forest work within their ow 
states, or those nearby. Unless work camps were « 
veloped in the great region east of the Rockies, it was 
evident that either a vast movement of men would be 
necessary continent or the Civilian Con 
servation Corps would find its ceiling at about 100,000 
men. Authority was not decentralized. Money was 
allotted for short periods only. Restrictions 
placed on purchases of new supplies and equipment 
Thus, on May 3, a chart in the General Staff forecast 
ing the effort under the conditions then prevailing bor 
curves showing a probable total of 115,000 men by 
July 1 and a probable oecupation of 375 camps on that 
date. A result far short of the President’s announced 
intention of having 250,000 men in the forests by earl) 
summer was clearly indicated. The truth of this b 
came increasingly evident. On May 10th, the Directo 
asked the War Department to present on May 12 its 
plan and requirements to meet the President’s objec 
tive of enrolling the full quota of 274,375 men and 
placing all Civilian Conservation Corps organizations 
in eamps by July 1, 1933. 


across the 


wert 


To the War Department the difference between 
hope and the normal expectation was very real. 1 
accomplish such an objective meant having the ful 
number of men in hand by June 7, allowing two we 











their reception and organization and one week for 
The 

assigned contemplated the reception of an addi 
al 222,000 men by June 7, at an average daily rate, 
nitiated by immediate decisive action, of 8,540 men, 


r transportation and establishment in camp. 


complete organization and equipment, including 

necessary motor transport, of approximately 1200 
ditional company units by June 24 at the rate of 

per day and the establishment of approximately 
0 work camps by July 1, at the rate of 26 per day. 
The rate demanded per day was greater than the 
erage for the United States during the World War 
w both Army and Navy combined. With all the vast 
the Selective Draft, the large 
visional cantonments, a nation’s purse wide open and 


rganization of many 

e removal of many restrictions governing contracts, 
in average rate of 15,000 men per day obtained for 
nly two months during the war period as the peak of 
he effort. 

With men coming in at the rate of 8540 men per 
ay, there would be approximately 60,000 men in re- 
onditioning camps at the end of the first week, 120,000 
at the end of the second week and, if none were moved, 
180,000 men at the end of the third week. The ea- 
pacity was 100,000. The men would have to be moved 
out to work camps promptly within ten to twelve days. 
The flow of men in and units out would have to be as 
iniform as possible. At that time it appeared that 
it would be necessary to transport 155,000 men outside 





- of their own states an average distance of 2200 miles. 
td They would have to be completely clothed and equipped 
d to be self-sustaining units with the necessary motor 
a transport so that when set down at some distant rail- 
- head they could eat and move. Their supply, there- 
fore, was the critical element entering into the prob- 
5 lem. There could be no delays. Requisitions for sup- 
7 plies to be delivered at distant points,—efforts of the 
federal coordinator to procure surplus stocks,—an¢ 
” advertising for bids on materials,—could not equip a 
be unit with the necessary dispatch and did not meet the 
4 situation. War-time authority for open market pur- 
chases was necessary. Wider authorization to sub 
r ordinates to sign vouchers for services and supplies 
A had to be given upon which payment would be made 
without question; necessity being the only governing 
a consideration. Certain restrictive Executive Orders 
‘ governing procurement would have to be reseinded. 
” The wide authority granted the President by the Act 
- of Congress, Public No. 5, 73d Congress, Mareh 31, 
os 1933, would have to be exercised with war-time vigor 
I and freedom, waiving all the restrictions of peace-time 
z procedure governing bids, contracts, deliveries and 
open market purchases. Repeated conferences rela- 
, tive to the purchase of trucks and the use of obsolete 
equipment would have to be translated into immediate 
authority to the Army to purchase 2700 light trucks 
J 300 light passenger cars and 250 ambulances. 
Construction offered no problem other than that of 
' increased expense. If men were to be jammed through 


our reconditioning camps filling them to a peak load 
of 100.000 men. more than twice the costs would re- 
sult for shelter than if the rate of selection were cut 
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one-hali Again peak loads at reconditioning camps 
would overload station hospitals requiring the use ot 
civilian hospitals at greatly increased cost. A highe 
sick rate was definitely to be expected 

Up to May 10 approximately 1,060 projects 
approved. An additional 250-300 would be 
These would have to be approved and made 
to the War Department by June 1, 1933 


At that time the distribution of approved projects 


had been 
required 


available 


indicated that a vast movement from east to west would 
be involved. 155.000 tor 
there would be ho work provided within their own 
states would probably have to be moved. Jobs for 
95,000 of the the Pacific 
Coast It then seemed probable that most ot 


Approximately men whom 


them were in Rockies and 
ranges. 
the additional projects would be in the same region 
The center of mass of these 155,000 men would be in 
Ohio. The center of the work would be in Nevada. In 
the space of four weeks an army of 220,000 men was 
to be recruited, organized within six weeks and moved 
(150,000 of them) within 
2,200 miles military 
performance. To the Army it 
opportunity. 


seven weeks H distance al 


Few Calnpaigns have equalled 


such a offered a real 

Its fulfillment would require the immediate issue by 
the Director of a National Plan directing in detail all 
movements to be made or his decision authorizing the 
War Department to move units to all approved pro 
jects without further reference to him It would re 
quire that no limitations be placed on the enro!lment 
in any state or corps area of the quotas already set so 
that all corps area commanders might exert the maxi 
mum effort to their full 
quotas smoothly and on time. 


process, organize and move 


In such an effort so closely approaching war-time 


conditions, confusion and hardship were bound to ob 
Men 
initially would often not be well prepared; an 


tain. would not be completely equipped ; food 


( iol 





Army personnel checking the members of the C. C. C. as 
they board the ferry at Fort Monroe, Va., on the start of their 
journey for the forests. Many wanted to remain behind at the 
post where they seemed to enjoy it. 


hour day could not be observed in the early efforts of 
moving from railhead to camp and establishing camp 
Fatigue would be great; morale would be low. The 
faults of and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps were bound to create dit 


basic organization discipline in 
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ficult situations for the various commanders to handle. 
The system did not sufficiently support them. A unit 
of 200 men all receiving the same pay, recognizing 
among themselves no seniors, is faulty in the extreme. 
A system that provides no proper basis of discipline, 
without delegated power to fine and to punish, could 
not cope with the situation. It was apparent that an 
Executive Order was necessary providing for increased 
pay and grade for a definite group of foremen among 
the men and authorizing the application of disciplinary 
methods and the conduct of hearings upon offenses 
With authority to company comma.ders to fine up to 
three days’ pay per month. Similar conditions have 
made necessary such a solution in military commands. 
This effort closely paralleled an army in the field, 

Many complaints would come in. Investigation, 
however, would normally have to be waived or de- 
layed. The Corps Area Commander would need all 
the help that could be given him and should be har- 
assed as little as possible. 

On this estimate of the situation, the War Depart- 
ment concluded that it could fulfil the task proposed, 
provided : 

a, Decision were made at once to order its 
execution ; 

b. The Director would issue at once a National 
Plan indicating all movements to be made or else 
delegate to the War Department authority to 
order units moved to all approved projects ; 

ce. The Director would approve before June 
1 an additional 290 projects ; 

d. The Director would rescind his instructions 
to the Secretary of War in letter dated May 1, 
1933, secure the cancellation of the Executive 
Order of May 8, 1933, and obtain the signature 
of the President on an Executive Order before 
May 15 waiving all peace-time restrictions cover- 
ing bids, contracts, deliveries and open market 
purchases and authorizing the exercise of the full- 
est possible freedom in purchase, similar to that 
obtaining in time of war ; 

e. The Department of Labor would initiate at 
once and maintain a flow of 8,540 men per day 
certified for acceptance to the War Department, 
completing its selection of the full number of 
June 7, 1933; 

f. The Department of Labor would regulate 
that flow according to the approved quotas evenly 
by corps area and by state throughout the period 
so that each corps area could meet its proportional 
part of the task on time; 

The War Department felt that it would be greatly 
aided in its task by an Executive Order authorizing 
that not more than 5°% of men be paid $45 and that 
not more than an additional 8% be paid $36, and 
definitely delegating the disciplinary powers outlined 
above to the company commander. 

It was evident that to speed up the effort to almost 
six times its former rate would require action and 
decision, that the delays, the conferences, the repeated 
reference of details to the White House and to the 
Secretary of Labor, the bickerings over every requisi- 
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tion tor tunds, the petty interferences to placate t! 
selfish and to quiet the solicitous could no longer go) 
ern the effort. 

With less than 40 hours available from the notice o 
the Director of his desires until the time for submittin: 
the War Department plan to meet this task, the thr: 
sections of the General Staff assembled data during t}). 
daylight hours of the 11th of May and that night a lon, 
ofticer assembled it in a Memorandum to the Directo 
of Emergency Conservation Work, giving the fact. 
here presented, drawing the conclusions here state 
and closing with the recommendation which a sleep) 
eyod girl pounde.t out on her typewriter at 2:00 A. M 
May 12: 

‘It is therefore recommended that if the deci 
sion is to place 274,375 men in work camps b) 
July 1, 1933, the Director give the War Depart 
ment its full mission at once, provide the means 
for its accomplishment and then protect it fron 
all interference. The means to be provided are 

1. $46,000,000 to be transferred at onee. 

2. An Executive Order waiving restriction on 
purchases. 

3. The necessary instructions to the Depart- 
ment of Labor covering selection.’’ 

At the Director’s conference at 10:30 A. M., the 
War Department memorandum met immediate sup 
port from all members of the Advisory Couneil and 
strong recommendation was made to present it at once 
to the President. Shortly after noon it was in Mr. 
Howe’s hands with the Director’s Council crowding 
his room, Advisers were called. They were as one in 
stating that if the job were to be given to the War De- 
partment it would need the powers sought. The Di- 
rector of the Budget arrived and after reading the 
memorandum announced to Mr. Howe that it was a 
matter of higher policy that only the President could 
decide, that the task unless modified would require 
the means the Army proposed. Mr. Howe and Mr. 
Douglas went in to see the President and a few min- 
utes later, at 2:00 P. M., came out with his approval 

It was a momentous day. In a few hours more had 
been accomplished than in the previous month. <A 
cleareut decision on a definite plan to fulfill a task, the 
complete definition of which was positively ordered, 
electrified the whole effort. The old order had changed. 
That afternoon all Assistant Chiefs of Staff, and Chiefs 
of Services met in the office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff. The new mission was given, stirring everyone. 
Plans and action for the field were required by the 
next morning. That night instead of a stray light here 
and there the War Department’s windows were ablaze. 
The big machine was rolling in a war effort. The 
Army was under test but what a grand opportunity 
the task offered. 


From that day to this, when the successful comple 
tion of the assigned task is reported, all effort has been 


devoted to its exeention. The conditions that the War 


Department set as necessary were all met; friction and 

delay ceased, accomplishment only fills the record. 
On May 16 enrollment jumped 5,890 men to a total 

of 62,450, the next day added 8,100 men, the next. 
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00. On June 1 a peak daily enrollment of 13,545 

was reached. The average daily gain in actual 
ngth for this period was 8,700 men. During part 
lay, 150,000 men were in reconditioning camps be- 
organized and equipped for the field. More than 
274,375 men were enrolled. Of 
er deducting losses from all 

occupy 1330 work camps in the forests of the 
55.000 men in 335 companies were trans 


quota of these. 


causes, some 250,000 


ntirv. 

ted from the eastern corps areas to the mountains 

the Ninth Corps Area. 

Some conception of the undertaking can be gained 

om the tollowing brief report of The Quartermaster 
reneral which pictures some of the high lights of his 
fort: 

The task of the Quartermaster Corps of the Army, 

connection with the enrollment of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, is to feed, clothe, equip, shelter and 
transport the young foresters. To do this, all Quarter- 
master Corps facilities have been taxed to the utmost, 
particularly during the peak of the enrollment in the 
ist week of May and the first week in June. 

‘In performing this Quartermaster 
(orps made the fullest possible use of existing Army 
stocks of clothing, bedding and tentage. Military uni- 
forms, of were not suitable for issue to the 
civilian members of the Conservation Corps. llow- 
ever, It was possible to alter this clothing so that it 
was not of a distinetive military appearance and to is- 
sue the clothing so altered to the foresters. 


service, the 


course, 


‘It was also discovered that the army possessed 
cousiderable stocks of underwear and outer clothing 
too large for the forestry recruits. This clothing was 
cut down to meet requirements in smaller sizes.  A\l- 
though the peak of the enrollment was in the early 
summer, it was found that at many work camps cold 
weather was encountered and that overcoats were nee- 
essary. Military overcoats were altered to make them 
suitable for civilian wear. 

‘Alteration of this clothing was done very largely 
at the factory of the Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot. Civilian contractors hesitated to bid on this class 
of work. It was fortunate that the army had a fa- 
cility available to perform this work with sufficient 
rapidity to meet the needs of the Conservation Corps. 
The personnel at the factory was increased from 854 
to a peak of 2,004 during the greatest rush. Altera- 
tions were made at the factory on nearly 200,000 woo! 
coats, 225,000 overcoats, 200,000 trousers and 375,000 
pairs of drawers. At the depot about 100,000 barrack 
bags were made, and the manufacture of tents is pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 75 per day. 

‘‘The Quartermaster Corps also awarded contracts 
for the purchase of 2,500,000 yards of denim, 785,000 
summer drawers, 185,000 denim hats, 1,000,000 jump- 
ers, 28,000 overalls, 700,000 denim trousers, 525,000 
wool trousers, 1,150,000 summer undershirts, 500,000 
pairs of shoes, 250,000 canvas cots, 475,000 bath towels, 
685,000 face towels, 300 motor ambulances, 300 pas- 
senger cars, 3,000 motor trucks and large quantities 
of other items. 

‘‘Each day the army expends nearly $85,000.00 to 
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iecd the hungry foiest workers. The foresters a 
given the same food supplied the Regular Army 


soldiers. Much of this is purchased locally in the 
vicinity of the work camps Each day these civilians 
beef procured from 330 
Each day they cat nearly 295 OOO one pound loaves of 
bread. 


consume the steers 


abou) 


‘*The men are sheltered for the most part in tents, 
but in some points where cold weather is expected 
early in the fall, as, for example, in Maine, it is con 
templated constructing temporary 


Most of the tents in use are floored. 


barracks 
Arrangements are 
being made to pipe water into the camps from springs 
or streams or to sink wells. Water heaters are being 
provided for the shower baths. It is planned to fur 
nish electric lights either by connection with nearby 
power lines or by the installation of small generating 
sets. 


wooden 


‘*Movements of (oresters from point of enrollment 
to conditioning camp were made largely by regular 
and special railway trains, though for local movements 
and very short trips busses were sometimes used to 
carry the men to the army stations where they were 
equipped and prepared for dispatch to work camps 
Movements of work companies to forests were made al- 
most entirely by rail. The greatest movement was 
from conditioning camps in the east and the middle 
west to forest camps in the far west, particularly in 
the states of California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Nevada 

‘* Transportation of foresters in cases where the point 
of departure and the destination were in the same 
army corps area was handled by the Corps Area Com 
mander who made all necessary arrangements with the 
transportation companies 
area to another and 


Movements from one corps 
movements within a corps area 
when sleeping car accommodations were involved, as, 
for example, in Texas and other points in the Eighth 
Corps Area, were handled by The Quartermaster Gen 
eral. During the enrollment period, 211 special trains 
were handled by The Quartermaster General. These 
trains carried a total of 64,196 men in 1,605 sleepers 
and coaches. Of the total number thus transported, 
55,130 were sent to the far west 
000 eonservationists were sent 


Approximately 200,- 
to work 
vicinity of the points of enrollment.”’ 


camps in the 


The mobilization of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
with time as the essential element in the execution of 
the task has been the most valuable experience the 
Army has had since the World War. It has tested the 
organization of the War Department and of the Corps 
Areas in responding to a mission very similar to mobil 
ization for war. From results vastly superior to those 
obtained during the early period of the World War 
certain conclusions are inescapable. They are: 

a. The General Staff has justified itself as a 
planning agency. It has foreseen every call made 
upon the War Department for participation in the 
Emergency Conservation Work program and has 
heen ready to direct the immediate response to 
every such demand. 


h. The organization of the United States into 
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Corps Area Commands has proved sound. The 
ability of the Army to take so huge a task in its 
stride scarcely attracting the attention of the 
country or of the press has been due to the de- 
centralization of effort to nine small war depart- 
ments, each more efficient than that in Washington 
at the outbreak of the World War. Thus the Gen 
eral Staff has supervised and coordinated, an 
nouncing basie policies to govern, setting forth 
missions, providing needed assistance but delegat- 
ing execution of all details to the nine Corps Area 
Commands, and refraining from all interference 
therein. 

ce. The war stocks of equipment of all kinds 


D 
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gave ample testimony of the need to maintain su 
reserves. The speed with which units were « 
ganized and dispatched could not have obtain: 
without kitchen ranges and gear, mess kits, te 
age, bedding, clothing and the like ready in sto 
for immediate issue. In many items the Civili 
Conservation Corps practically exhausted that 1 
serve and had the numbers been greater emba 
rassment would have resulted. 

d. It is necessary if the Army is to exert iis 
full power of accomplishment in any emergen 
that it be given a clearly defined mission, 1 
means and the authority to exeeute it and be pi 
tected by the Exeeutive from all interference. 





J manders on June 30: 





Well Done, Army 


(fH. HE Chief of Staff sent the following radio to all Corps Area Com- 


“On May 12, 1933, the President directed the War Department to 
complete the mobilization of the Civilian Conservation Corps and to 
insure its distribution into work camps by July Ist. This task com- 
prised the reception, physical examination, the enrollment, the con- 
ditioning, the feeding, clothing, equipping, paying, disciplining, hos- 
pitalizing, and organizing into 200 men units of approximately 
250,000 members of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 73 condi- 
tioning camps on military reservations throughout the United States. 
It included the establishment, construction and supply of over 1,400 
work camps extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. It represented the greatest 
peace-time demand ever made upon the Army and constituted a task 
of character and proportions equivalent to emergencies of war. 
The President's plan has been efficiently accomplished in record time 
and without confusion. This achievement is indicative of the su- 
perior standard of professional fitness of the Army. Only a high 
morale, spirit of cooperation, pride of service. and devotion to duty 
could have accomplished such splendid results. I extend to you and 
all members of your command my sincere appreciation of this great 
accomplishment. Jt was well done, Army. MacARTHUR.” 














| Gallery Range Design 


By Captain Arthur D. Caswell,’ Field Artillery, Minnesota National Guard 


’ HE past five or six years have seen a remark- 
able change in the interest and in the design of 
indoor shooting galleries and much of this has 

en ereated by the younger officers of -the Regular 

.rmy who have been assigned as instructors at Uni- 
ersities or with National Guard units. Perhaps these 
fticers have realized the true value of indoor gallery 

ooting particularly with reference to our National 
efense more fully than other types of shooters, at 
east their tendency has been to promote the very 
st type of gallery installation. 

There is no question as to the need of indoor gal- 

ries for instruction purposes for universities and 

National Guard units, particularly for those situated 

the northern states where outdoor shooting must 
be entirely confined to the summer months. Again the 
act that most of the firing done by a National Guard 
nit is of a necessity done at night also adds to the 
ttractiveness of the indoor gallery, for outdoor firing 
loes not work out so well with artificial lights for target 
lumination. 

Another feature which makes an indoor gallery 
lesirable is the fact that theory ean be more easily 
blended in with the actual practice in a much more 
efficient manner. Every effort should be made to in- 
sure that classroom facilities are available im con- 
junction with the indoor gallery. In many cases the 
lisplay of instruction charts within the gallery gives 
the novice an additional opportunity to verify his 
‘lassroom instruction while waiting his turn to fire 
iis seore. 

The cheapness of small bore firing is a factor which 
should not be overlooked particularly in view of the 
faet that such practice is the most satisfactory method 
of teaching the novice the principles and elements of 
marksmanship. On the other hand, in the .22 rim 
fire caliber which is an exact duplicate of our service 
arms, we have now available arms and ammunition 
capable of extreme accuracy. Verbal instruction can 
be carried only so far and actual firing must then 
follow in order to elinch the principles of marksman- 
ship in the mind of the novice. In the writer’s opin- 
ion it is far better to begin the elementary firing with 
an arm which will teach the true importance of proper 
holding, sighting and trigger squeeze before starting 
out with the service ammunition and rifle which when 
first fired blots out these important steps. 

In the design of the indoor gallery every precaution 
should be taken to see that it is safe in every respect 
and that it is so arranged as to make easy the enforce- 
ment of range discipline. The days of the dingy dark 
galleries have passed and we find in their place, airy 





' Editor's Note The author is marmager of the Caswell Shoct 
ing Gallery Equipment Company of Anoka. Minnesota, and is 
recognized as an expert designer of gallery ranges 





and well-lighted galleries which can and are kept 
spotlessly clean and neat in true military form. In 
fact our indoor galleries are now designed so that 
all positions are taken directly from the floor rather 
than from an elevated shooting table which is not 
only cumbersome and unsatisfactory but a robber of 
gallery space as well. The elimination of the shoot- 
ing table has been just another step forward toward 
bringing the outdoor shooting conditions into the in- 
door gallery. 

Where the indoor gallery equipment has _ been 
thoughtfully installed we also find that we have 
eliminated dark corners and places which invite rub- 
bish and dirt to accumulate and have therefore made 
our galleries more attractive. This added cleanliness 
further inspires better range discipline and _ better 
scores. Slovenly kept galleries soon teach the shooters ~ 
to be slovenly and careless in their own actions which 
may in turn result in only average scores with the 
added possibility of serious accidents 

In the actual design of indoor gallery construction 
many varied opinions exist, which, coupled with the 
small funds usually available, do not give us the 
freedom that is required in planning our galleries 
At the best the average gallery is a compromise be 
tween the gallery that we desire and the gallery our 
funds will permit. For rifle work the open type firing 
line is very desirable and may be made up of either 
4 x 4 wood construction or 2-inch pipe depending on 
the amount of money we can afford to spend. The 
pipe firing line upright gives a very substantial and 
neat type of firing line but its cost is at least five 
times as much as the wood construction unless we 
are fortunate enough to have some sound used pipe 
available. 

For pistol galleries the pipe upright is an added 
source of danger and for this reason should not be 
used in galleries where much pistol firing is to be done 
Pistol firing therefore brings us back to the wood 
construction and here again we can elaborate if we 
have sufficient funds and go into the booth type of 
construction. In the booth type of construction we 
have an opportunity for an additional safety feature 
in the form of a steel plate hidden in the partition of 
each booth. This steel plate is usually 3/16 ineh 
in thickness and is covered with wood flooring or 
ceiling material. The steel plates eliminate the pos- 
sibility of a shooter in one booth accidently shooting 
those in adjoining booths. By allowing a space be 
tween the steel plate and the wood covering material 
we further prevent fragments from being deflected 
back toward the shooter who accidently fired the shot 

When it comes to the installation of the bullet stop 
we should never use a plate less than 14 inch in thick 


ae be) 
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ness, where a great deal of heavy caliber pistol firme 
is to be done the plate may be 5/16 or ®& inch in 
thickness. For .22 caliber rim fire shooting we can 
place these plates at an angle of 60 with the floor 
but for heavy caliber pistol firing they should be set 
at an angle of 45° with the floor 
ways of supporting these steel plates from using wood 


There ar many 
beams to using steel construction throughout. In any 
event bullet stops should be very substantially in 
stalled otherwise continued firing will warp them out 
of shape in such a manner as to cause them to deflect 
Again 
there should always be a bed of clean sand at the 


bullet fragments back towards the shooter 
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bottom ot thre pilates T catel The bullet lTragme 


otherwise danger arises from 


rot " nree 
another source 0 


fragments There nave been Ne veral types ot bu 


catchers designed which are satisfactory but the 
of manufacture prohibits their use in the aver 
gallery 

In spite of the fact that we have fine galleries 
all of our leading universities, our armories and mar 
of our police stations are still very limited. Our w 
versities alone are turning out annually thousands | 
finished rifle and pistol shots of both sexes and it 
to be regretted that these young people are lost to t] 


shooting fraternity because of the lack of desirab 





MODEL GALLERY, MINNEAPOLIS POLICE DEPARTMENT 


1. A detail of an individual booth. 2. 
butts for scoring or exchange. 


supported in sockets with bobbing target stands in use. 4. 
target ard the Colt Silhouette Target in use. 


A view of the firing line or booths show target carriers drawn back from the 
Note the instruction charts about the wall and overhead. 
ceilings to lesson the report of heavy caliber pistol firing.. 3. 


type target holder extension to prone target holder ex_ension, a matter of but a few s°conds. 





Also Celotex covers the walls and 
A view of the butts showing bullet stop, and target carriers 
A view of the butts showing the 25 yard National Match pistol 
Note this gallery is adapted to rifle use, all that is necessary is to change larg: 
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oor galleries. In many states the indoor galleries 
armories are so situated as to make possible to 
ilian organizations their use without interference 
|, military activities or the safeguarding of govern 
nt property. Where this arrangement can be 
rked out it is a very fine thing for both the civilian 
ment and the National Guard unit as this associa 
n is of material value in the betterment of National 
ard conditions. 
The past year has seen the adoption of the new 
lt .22 ealiber Ace automatic pistol by many mili 
ry organizations as a practice arm. This will de 

op more pistol experts. It is also with great inter 
st that the writer recently noticed the adoption of a 
yurse in pistol marksmanship by a high school which 
ad previously added military training to its list of 
requirements. 

To get the full advantage for military work from our 
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indoor galleries we should design them in such a man 
ner as to enable the use of rifle, pistol and .22 sub 
caliber work. Twenty-two sub-caliber firing indoors 
interesting and valuable training for the 
artillery units and is particularly attractive to Na 
tional Guard units 


is a very 
There is no reason why we should 
not add the .22 caliber machine gun to our list of in 
door gallery arms and with the 
wasteful practice of firing the .30 caliber service am 
munition 
with 


thereby do away 


firing 
manner 


indoors. In many cases this indoor 
ammunition is 
which is not safe 

In view of the fact that small bore rifle and pistol 


shooting is truly a 


service conducted in a 


and fascinating 
it is little wonder that it is becoming so popular and 
the and forethought it is 
worthy of we will again be truthfully entitled to the 
name of ‘‘A Nation of Riflemen.’’ 


wholesome sport 


if we rive it cooperation 


D 


Reduction, Elimination, Retirement or What Have You? 


HE subject of reduction or elimination of officer 

personnel is not new. Probably it is as old as 
recorded history. It is certain that so far as the 
United States is concerned it is nearly as old as our 
Army. We are prone to think that it is a product 
of recent years, aggravated, or perhaps induced, by 
the economic crisis and financial stringency through 
which we have been passing. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. After each major war through which 
this country has passed, politicians have attempted to 
meet the popular demand for economy in government 
expenditures by emasculating the forces of national 
defense. To our credit, be it said that condemnation 
of this procedure by the press and the public has 
almost invariably staid the exeecutioner’s hand. In 
proof of this we take the liberty of reprinting the 
following true copy of a confidential communication 
from the Department of War at Washington, D. C. 
addressed to the Colonel or Commanding Officer of the 
22d Regiment of Infantry, which was at that time 
stationed at Sackett’s Harbor, New York. The spell- 
ing and punctuation are exactly as written in the 
original document. 
(CONFIDENTIAL) 

Department of War, March 14th, 1815. 

Sir: 

It is made the duty of the President to reduce the 
Army to ten thousand men, with a proportionate 
number of officers. In the discharge of this duty, it 
will be proper that the officers of great merit, who in- 


tend to remain in service, be reported to this depart 
ment, with a notice of their respective merit. 

However painful it may be, to discriminate between 
men who have served their country at a very interest 
ing crisis, yet justice, to them, as well as to the public 
requires, that those who have most merit, should be 
retained. I have to that you 
delay, make this report, dividing (it 
following classes, viz: 

1st. 

those who are unable to render service by 


will, without 
into the three 


request 


Officers of the highest merit, distinguishing 
wounds, or 
otherwise. 

29d. ditto. good, with like distinetions 

3d. ditto, moderate. 

These terms will convey the knowledge which it ts 
desired to obtain, without giving offence to the parties 
concerned, even should the report be known to them 
It is intended, however, that it shall not be known; to 
secure this, you will mark 
back of the first cover, an! 
another to this department. 


‘*Confidential’’ on the 


then ine'ose it under 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obed. Servant, 
(Signed A. J. Dallas 


The Colonel or Commanding 

Officer of the 22d Regiment 

of Infantry. 

Signed & franked by A. J. Dallas on 
office. Postmarked, Washington 


first day 

















The Army Gets the Job 


Extracts from a Speech Made by Representative James W. Wadsworth, New York, 
Before the House on May 3, 1933 


OT long ago there was given out from som 
source of authority—-I cannot quite identify the 
source—a program for a drastic reduction in the 
Army of the United States, designed to save, it is 
alleged, $90,000,000 from the military activities appro 
priations for the War Department 
The program included proposals for the furloughing 
of between three and four thousand Regular Army 
officers at half pay, pius pay to enable them to reach 
their homes wherever those homes may be, and most 
of them have no homes; the discharge of 12,000 enlisted 
men from the Army; a substantial reduction in flying 
pay for the members of the Air Corps; the abandon- 
ment of the National Guard training camps, which 
are run each summer for two weeks; the abandonment 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps training eamps, 
and various other reductions in the military activities 
of the Army of the United States. 


























I say that I have not been able to identify the sour 
of this announeement which was made’ Nation-wid 
and in great detail 
of the Committee on Military Affairs the other da) 
listening to an assistant to the Director of the Budge 


I sat as a spectator in the roo 


while the members of the committee, and especially tl 
chairman, endeavored to find out just what were th 
plans of the administration with respect to the handlin; 
of the Army and the proposed economies. [| thin 
I am not far wrong in saying that the committee foun 
out just exactly nothing, as the gentlemen before th: 
committee at that time said, there were no pians an 
he did not know where these suggestions had coms 
from, and that all he had in mind was that the Presi 
dent be given the power to do all these things, which 
of course, leaves me, and would leave the averag: 
Member of the House of Representatives, completel) 
in the dark as to what is to happen to national d« 
fense if these bills pass. 

I do not need, I am sure, to enlarge upon the tei 
rific effect upon the Military Establishment of th: 
carrying out of the proposals which have been mad 
I suspect some of them will be abandoned, because 
already they are beginning to acquire an atmospher 
of absurdity. For example, with respect to the pro 
posal to furlough between 3,000 and 4.000 officers ot 


the Regular Army at half pay, let us remember another 


thing which the Government is embarked upon, and 
that is the so-called ‘‘ reforestation camps.”’ 

| happened to drop into the War Department th: 
other day to inquire about the progress made in r 
eruiting these unemployed young men and sending 


A farewell concert for the Pittsburgh contingent of the C. C. C. as it leaves for work in the Allegheny National Forest. 


Qo 
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them to the camps and was shown a map of the United 


States upon which there were indicated by pins, in- 
serted in the surface of the map, the camps which have 
thus far been approved. 

Up to that day 749 of these forest camps had been 
The War Department, 
the General Staff, has been informed by higher author- 
ity that the total number will be 850 camps. 


approved as to their location. 


It is interesting to know that while the bill which 
uthorized the President of the United States to take 
these 250,000 young men was under discussion, it was 
generally understood and asserted by a large number 
that there would be nothing military about the camps. 


Perish the thought, said the pacifists. that 250,000 of 


these young men should be put under the brutal in- 
fluence of officers of the Army. That would be a ter- 
rible thing. So it was announced at that time that 
the Labor Department was going to do the work of re- 
cruiting and sending the men to camps. But it turned 
out that the Labor Department had no offices distrib- 
ted over the United States suitable for gathering in 
is army of 250,000 young men Suddenly some- 
ody remembered that the Army had reeruiting sta- 
tions seattered over the country, and so a hard-boiled 
sergeant out on herded together, 


the sidewalk them 


took them upstairs, and an Army medical officer gave 


em an examination. 





A company of C. C. C. enrollees drawing more clothing before 
leaving for the forests. 


Then it remembered that the Labor Depart 
ment did not have any places scattered over the coun 
try where these youngsters could be conditioned. So, 
come to think of it, the Army has posts, and we will 
send them to the Army posts; and so it was done. And 
the recruits the quartermaster stores, 
where they were fitted out and given blankets, ete 
Then it turned out that the Labor Department had 
no means of feeding 250,000 young men, but, come to 
think of it, the Army Quartermaster had these facil 
ities, and so the old rolling field kitchen made its ap 
pearance. 


was 


were sent to 


Then, later on, it was determined that some 
sanitary measures had to be enforced, and the Labor 
Department had no facilities for that. But, come to 
think of it, the Army had officers with medical train 
ing, and so medical officers were put in the camps 

Then, of course, there must be some kind of disci 
pline, and so it has been determined that 4,000 officers 
of the Regular Army must go to the camps and remain 
on duty for the duration of the camps. 

My suggestion is, why delegate to the President 
power to furlough officers out of the Regular Army 
when the War Department is already 
tions to use 4,000 of its officers for forest 
and the furloughing of Regular officers is utterly im 


under instruc 
this arm 
possible unless, indeed, we want to take the absurd 


step of on officers being turned out at 
half brought back to 
active duty at full pay in their places. These things 
read of these pro 


foot 


group ot 


pay and Reserve officers being 


oecur to us from time to time as we 


posals Somebody got off on the wrong with re 


spect to this particular one. It may have been a trial 
balloon or just an error, a poor calculation. To me 
and I do not mean to use any harsh language—it has 


the aspect of being a half-baked proposal 














The Army and Publicity 


By Captain Paul C. Greene, Infantry Reserve 


OLDIER, what does the civilian know of you and 
your work? The answer is, precious little. The 
average civilian doesn’t know a brigadier general 

from a G. lL. ean, and looks for admirals in the Army 
and colonels in the Navy, with but a vague idea as 
te the duties of either. 

The war brought both the Army and Navy into 
the consciousness of our people on an unprecedented 
scale, but the memory of that is growing dim. There 
are more than a hundred million of us who had no 
direct contact with either of the services. Every year 
new thousands of youngsters become voters, and each 
successive year the increment knows less of the 
agencies of national defense. 

There are reasons for the almost total lack of the 
civilian’s knowledge concerning his army. He is thor- 
oughly engrossed in the business of paying old debts 
and contracting new ones. His family and his social 
connections account for much of his energies. <A 
healthy human is not likely to be curious concerning 
those things which do not naturally swing within 
his orbit. 

The Regular Army officer se!dom has been noted as 
a publicist. Even our penitentiaries contain more 
authors in a chronic state of eruption, Several such 
institutions publish journals that are worth reading 
even by those who have no intentions of matriculating 
in that school. 

There is no other country in which the army is so 
rigorously barred from politics. This one fact might 
well account for the ignorance of the civilian concern- 
ing the Army. The public forum is not for the officer 
who feels that he is being unduly hampered in his 
vital work. There are, however, many military sub- 
jects of a non-controversial nature with which the 
Army officer alone is prepared to deal adequately. 

The nature of the profession of arms is such that 
one who would succeed is seldom either an orator or 
a writer on topics of general interest. But there are 
officers so talented, and they should realize that in- 
forming the publie of their work is a legitimate part 
of national defense. 

There is a real need for publicity which will reach 
all classes of people to the end that they may know 
both the spirit and the work of the Army. The public 
which supports the Army can scarcely be expected 
to foot the bill cheerfully if it doesn’t know what it 
is all about. Knowing little of the Army or its needs 
the average citizen views with complacency almost any 
action that will cut his tax bill. We have always been 
taught that the United States has ever been victorious 
in combat with the foe. So why worry about the 
future. 

Present indications are that any major emergency 
would again mean a nation in arms. Some writers 
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foresee the return of the strictly professional sol ier, 
now equipped with mechanical aids which will obviate 
the necessity for millions of civilian reeruits in our 
military forces. Most such writers, however are writ. 
ing features for the Sunday thrillers, and are fa; 
more interested in sensations than in facts. 

If we expect to reeruit the bulk of our armies fro 
the civilian population in the event of an emergency 
we have much to gain and nothing to lose by dis 
scminating accurate and interesting information |ony 
beforehand. We could scarcely expect to shorten train. 
ing periods by this device, but there would be in- 
direct results of real consequence. The National Guard 
and Reserve components cannot assume their prope 
functions unless there is a more widespread knowl. 
edge of the Army. A lack of popular interest in the 
Army in any community means that both of these 
groups must suffer. Particularly for the Reserve Corps 
we should develop a more general interest in national 
defense. Men who have received a commission in 
the Reserve will be more likely to continue such work 
if their acquaintances know something of the Army. 
Pride of position is a strong factor in maintaining 
morale in the civilian components of the Army. This 
justifiable pride will be given a healthy boost if the 
Army is more widely understood. 

National Guard units that have reached a high de- 
gree of efficiency invariably are found to have a pub- 
licity policy that gives the community a chance to 
know something of their work. Units which reach 
the summer camps with a high percentage of members 
are those that have actually contacted the employers. 
These same units also possess comfortable company 
funds that would be impossible without civilian aid 

The usual type of publicity which is obtained }) 
the Army comes through the officers assigned to duty 
with the National Guard and the Reserve. This 's 
valuab'e and should be the subject of constant stud) 
on the part of those in a position to secure it. 

An extension of this type of publicity might well 
include more active participation by members of the 
civilian components. Pointed and interesting talks 
can be given before various organizations concerning 
Army activities, customs, and functions. Official Army 
films are readily available and would prove intensely 
interesting even to those who know little of military 
matters. National Guard or Reserve officers can pre- 
sent these films if Regular Army officers are not 
available. 

Where such activities have been attempted, only to 
end in failure, it is a safe assumption that the fault 
lies in the presentation rather than in the subject. !t 
is not impossible that precision, that great military vir 
tue, may be overdone in presenting material for po)- 
ular consumption. Tables of figures are to be avoided 
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would shun the plague. It is next to impossible 

low them as given in any kind of a lecture, and 

ire even more difficult to remember. 

ere figures are to be used they should be pre- 
by means of graphic comparisons. 

ity of us are visual minded, 


The great 

For this reason it 

| to use simple charts if it seems necessary to 

vith figures. These charts should be amply large 

at they will be easily discernible to all present. 

ing proper size and simplicity the chart becomes 

went of confusion. Every effort must be made 

ssure that the listener’s attention will be drawn 
rather than repelled. 

When one is faced with the task of delivering such 
a talk a bit of reflective thinking is in order. What 
devices bore one; what devices attract attention? Avoid 
the former, cling to the latter. 

Invaluable as these contacts are they still leave 
a tremendous gap in the publicity front. The majority 
of our citizens are not members of organizations that 
are available to the exponents of national defense. 
we must secure contact not only with the leaders of 
the community, but also with the rank and file. Not 
only should the leaders know the objectives in an 
attack, but this information should also be given to 
the private in the ranks. 

The agencies of publicity which spread most widely 
through our people are almost unused by the Army. 
These are the radio and the periodicals. Veterans’ 
organizations frequently have access to the radio, but 
their presentations are generally devoted to the past 
rather than the future. Short stories dealing with 
military matters almost universally are devoted to 
the happenings of 1918. Our problem is in the present 
and the future. 

There is an almost total lack of short stories dealing 
with the Army of today. There is a real need for 
such stories. Thousands of people will read such 
varns who will attempt nothing heavier in the way 
of reading. Properly written these stories will ex- 
press at least the spirit of the Army. That which 
seems but monotonous routine to the Army becomes 
intensely interesting to the layman when presented 
in short story form. 

The work of the New York Police Department is 
the subject of a series of short stories in one of our 
most popular weeklies, and this must be of real value, 
both in building police morale and in securing a sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of citizens. Army life 
is fully as interesting and can be properly presented. 

An equally neglected field is that of the factual 
article written for popular reading. Any periodical 
one picks up contains articles on a variety of subjects. 


The Army and Publicity 
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but seldom does one see such an article devoted to th: 
Army. Occasionally the Navy breaks into print, but 
the Army remains cloistered within its own splendid 
isolation. It is inconceivable that the the 
Army is not equally interesting. 

Actually the number of military topics suited to 
such treatment is great. 


work of 


There come to mind several, 
and on few of them is the general public even faintly 
informed. The Philippine Scouts, the Engineers and 
our rivers, Military Aviation, the Doughboy, the In- 
fantry School, the Reserve Corps, the Cannoneers, and 
our Troops in China are but a few of the many topies 
in which the citizen would be interested 
Photographs to accompany such articles either are 
available or could easily be secured. 


average 


Most people vaguely suppose that in times of peace 
the Army hibernates, awakening only when the alarm 
of war stirs it into action. Fully 80° of our people 
have not the faintest idea what an army does when it 
is not fighting. Further, most civilians do not realize 
that there are any military functions aside from actual 
combat. Articles such as have been suggested would 
do much to enlighten our citizens concerning the Army 
in peace and war. 

There must be many officers who are capable of 
translating their work into terms intelligible to people 
in general, These officers should be encouraged to 
write for our periodicals. As previously suggested 
there is no need to enter into the field of controversial 
subject matter. It is not necessary to argue the ad- 
visability of the Army building dams in the Ohio river, 
i: is sufficient to tell how it has been done. 

If the Army lacks potential authors it has still an- 
other way of meeting the need. Through social con- 
tacts Army officers can meet successful writers of many 
kinds. It should not be impossible to interest some 
of these professional literary folk in the problem of 
presenting the Army to the public. Most writers are 
anxious to find interesting material, but they seem to 
have overlooked the Army as a source. Has the Army 
made an attempt to introduce them to itself? It would 
seem to the casual observer that the Army has made 
an all too trivial use of its social opportunities. Polo, 
formal dinner dances, and contract bridge do not of 
themselves make contact with the vast majority of 
our citizens. 

Securing publicity need not be approached as a 
matter of which one need be ashamed. It is vital that 
the public in general know more of the work of the 
Army. Unless officers who are in a position to know 
what is being done make it their business to see that 
publicity is secured it is certain that no one else will 
take the trouble to inform our citizens on the needs of 
national defense. 
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1. Shows the front plate of a two 5¢-inch plate target, with 
dents made by four projectiles. The projectiles broke up into 
many small pieces. 


2. The rear side of the same plate. 


3. (1) shows complete round lot No. 1953-1. (2) is com- 
plete round lot No. 1953-2. (3) is complete round lot No. 
1953-3. (4) and (6) are the rounded ends of projectiles after 
striking the armor plate and breaking up. (5) is the pro- 
jectile standing on its base. The projectile bent when it hit 
target. (Lot 1953-1, 9th shot at 500 yards). 
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Browning Machine Gun, Caliber .22 
A Sa result of tests recently conducted at Fort Ber 


ning, Georgia, of the Browning machine eun 

caliber .22, TI, the Infantry Board has reeommended 
the Chief of Infantry concurring, that this weap 
be declared standard for procurement and issue as a 
sub-ealiber weapon for training purposes in the | 
fantry, and that the basis of issue be at the rat: 
two guns to each active machine-gun platoon, 

A description of this weapon may be found on pages 
217 and 218 of the May-June, 1933, issue of tl 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


Six-Pounder Tank Gun Ammunition 


HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has 

recently completed a test of caliber 2.24” low 
explosive ammunition, designed for the 6-pounder tank 
gun of the heavy tank, Mark VITI. 

The ammunition furnished for this test was mam 
factured at Pieatinny Arsenal under Ordnance cot 
tract. It is low-explosive ammunition, having a pro 
pellant charge of 9.1 ounces and a bursting charge o 
2.5 ounces of grade A-4 black powder. The weight 
of the projectile, complete with tracer fuze and blac! 
powder, averaged six pounds and the expected muzzl 
velocity was 1400 f.s. 

Because of previous tests of this ammunition at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground against the armor of Frene! 
Renault tanks, it was not considered desirable to us 
again the same type and thickness of armor and thus 
duplicate the work carried out by the Ordnance De 
partment. Consequently, since it was known that th 
ammunition was effective against 5.” Renault armo! 
at close range, armor targets of double and trip! 
thickness were used. The range of fire varied from 
225 to 500 vards. No facilities were available for 
termining the degree of hardness of armor plate, but 
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>." plates used in this test were submitted to a 
x test with caliber .30 armor-piercing ammunition 
0, 200 and 300 yards, and none of the plates 
punctured at any range. 
results of these tests showed that the 2.24” 
xplosive ammunition for the 6-pounder tank gun 
d penetrate 5s” armor at any angle up to 45 
es at any range up to 500 yards. The Board 
uded that this ammunition would not be very 
tive against heavy armor, but would be effective 
nst the tracks of heavily armored tanks; and that 
mld also be effective against any light tank carry- 
irmor of a thickness of one inch or less (and there 
few light tanks that carry one inch of armor 
fhe Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In- 
try coneurring, the ammunition employed in these 
be approved for classification as ‘‘limited 
dard.’’ 


Improvements in the Field Train 


11E Infantry Board at. Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
recently forwarded to the Chief of Infantry a re- 
ort of test on proposed improvements in the field 
train. These improvements consist of wheel skids, 
backing bar and harness changes, spare wheel carrier, 
spare parts kit, harness hangers, feed boxes, head and 
tail lights for escort wagon, and drawbar under wagon 
pole. These devices are shown herewith in accompany 
ng photographs. The Board concluded that: 
a. The wheel skids save tires, but furnish more 
braking efficiency than is necessary in any but moun- 


tainous country. It is, therefore, doubtful whether 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


this device is of sufficient general utility to warrant 
its adoption as a standard article of issue 

b. The backing bar, and harness changes for same, 
are not of sufficient value to justify making them stan 
dard. 

c. The spare wheel carrier is not practical 

d. A spare part kit in each jockey box would be 
useful and convenient article. 

e. The harness hangers advocated by the 26th In 
lantry are not as good as those made by the Service 
Company, 29th Infantry. 

f. The harness hangers designed by the 29th Infan 
try and shown in the photographs are very useful and 
practical, and should be placed on all wagons. 

g. Feed boxes are desirable, but not of sufficient 
value to warrant their issue as long as the picket line 
IS used. 

h. The tail light is useful for peace time night 
marches, but the headlights have little value 

i. The drawbar is not of sufficient utility to wat 
rant its use. 

The Board further stated that, in time of peace, and 
in back of areas in time of war, front and rear lights 
are necessary for driving, and in many states are r¢ 
quired by law. The tail light tested was found satis 
factory, but the front light was not satisfactory. The 
Board recommended that an ordinary lantern suspend 
ed near the driver’s seat would serve the purpose until 
something more satisfactory is developed. 

The Board also recommended, the Chief of Infantry 
coneurring, that only the following improvements be 





























1. Showing position cf the skid in relation to the lock chain when put in place ready for use. 2. Showing both hooks in 
place holding four sets of harness. This way of keeping the harness in the field takes the weight off the pole, keeps the harness 
well up out of the dust and mud, makes a very neat showing and is easily inspected. 3. This shows the harness of the four 


animals suspended from the hooks shown on the preceding plate. 


One hook is used for each set of harness. The harness from the 


two animals on the left is on the left hand hooks and that from the animals on the right is on the right hand hooks. This pre 
vents confusion and the harness is more accessible than when placed on the tailgate in rear. The collars are placed on the driver’s 


seat. 4. Feed box on wagon tongue in position for feeding. 


This photograph illustrates the following suggested improve 


ments: (1) Headlight—right and left of foot board. (2) Backing bar and harness changes for wheel animals. (3) Iron draw 
bar suspended under tongue—to relieve strain on the tongue when the leaders are pulling. 
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adopted as standard for manufacture and issue at the 
rate of one per wagon: 

a. Spare parts kit. 

b. Tail light. 


c. Harness hangers designed by the 29th Infantry 


Canvas Pistol Holsters 


HE Department of Experiment, under the super 
vision of the Infantry Board, Fort Benning. 
Georgia, has recently completed a test of 
pistol holster to determine its suitability ; 
stitute standar 
issue 
in ¢a 
emergency. 

The materia 
for this test 
of 15 @anvi 
holsters fabri 
accordance Ww 
nance spec 
| They were 
double thiekne 
sewed toge 
edges beimg 1 
with a canvas 

These holst 
issued to 
H, 29th In 
and were ws 
+ for a period 

Canvas Pistol Holster months. At tl 
Designed as war substitute the test it 

for the present issue leather opinion of th 

holsters. ducting the 1 
the canvas pisto] holster met every requifen 
most satisfactory manner. 

As a result of this test, the Infantry Boar, 
mended, the Chief of Infantry concurring, that the 
experimental canvas pistol holster be adopted as sub- 
stitute standard for the present issue leather holster. 
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present 


holster 














Field Manuals 


HE preparation of Field Manuals for the com- 

batant arms was initiated by the War Depart- 
ment on July 25, 1927. The original list of manuals 
and the guiding principles for determination of scope 
and contents have required practically no revision dur- 
ing the years of detailed work on the individual 
pamphlets. 

As that portion of the project charged to the In- 
fantry now nears completion, the following status of 
unpublished documents is shown below: 

Basic Field Manual, Volume II—Infantry Drill Reg- 
ulations. This document was printed in tentative form 
and issued to the Regular Army and National Guard 
for a six months’ service test which has recently been 
completed. Reports of test are now being studied to 
decide the fate of a radically changed close order drill 
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July-Aug., 19 


Should this drill 
adopted the manual will be published in substantial 
the form of the tentative regulation. Should it be d 
cided to retain the present close order drill Volun 
[I will be published containing those regulations. 
Volume III—Basic Weapons.—All parts of th 
volume have been distributed to the service exce; 
Part Six (Antiaircraft Marksmanship). Chapter 2 « 
Part Six (Rifle and Automatic Rifle) is in the hand 
of the printer. Chapter 1 (General) and Chapter 3 


which was incorporated therein. 
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munication among units of the Infantry Regiment are 
shown in detail. Explanations of the purpose and 
demonstrations of the method of using each type of 
communication are made interesting by presenting in- 
formation in the form of conversation between indi- 
viduals engaged in the setting up or operating of the 
equipment. : 

It is expected that this film and others of a similar 
nature will aid in spreading throughout all components 
of the Army a more exact knowledge of the technical 
means which have been devised to assist the Infantry 
man on the battlefield. 


a ee eee 


Splash-Proofing of Tanks 


HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
recently conducted tests with a view of protecting 
the tank crew and vital parts of the tank interior from 
injury and probable total disability resulting from 
bullet-splash within the tank. 
While continued experimentation has developed tank 
armor to a high degree of invulnerability to small arm: 
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ter the tank leave much to be desired for the pro- 
‘tion of the tank crew and engine. During the 
rid War many casualties were suffered because of 
lack of protection from this danger. 
The tests conducted by the Infantry Board disclosed 
e fact that all tanks, both standard and experimental, 
h which the Infantry is now equipped afforded 
ny entrances to bullets and bullet-splash, the prin- 
cipal ones being the driver’s peepslot, the machine- 
gun ball mounts, observation slot and revolving shield 
the tank gun on the heavy tank, Mark VIII; the 
front doors; and the air outlet vanes. 
As a result of these tests, the Infantry Board recom- 
mended that the Ordnance Department be requested 
completely splash-proof one 6-ton. tank, Model 1917 
Renault), and that the tank then be subjected to an 
extended service test with a view of determining which 
modifications are practicable of application to the 6-ton 
tanks now in the hands of troops, as well as to have 
plans ready for the modification of tanks in war 
reserve. This recommendation was not concurred in 
the Chief of Infantry, as it is believed that such 
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peep-slot in cupola door on Renault tank. 
A Medium T3 Christie tank. 
@ openings. (C) peepslot, and (D) pistol port. 
ypped it. 4. Showing damage to paper target placed 
Wark VIII tank showing where bullet splash entered 
ld for use of telescope. (A) shows splash angles 


Penetra 
The vulnerable points 


tation should be conducted 
] models of tanks. 

The Chief of Ordnance agreed with the views of the 
Chief of Infantry and stated that action had been 
taken to render splash-proof the medium tanks, T3E2 

Christie), now being procured 


with newer ex 


Test of Browning Machine Gun, Cali- 
ber .30, M-1919-A-1 (Tank Machine 
Gun) for Use as a Light Machine 
Gun. 


HE Department of Experiment at The Infantry 

School, Fort Benning, Georgia, has completed a test 
of the above weapon and concluded that the gun is 
effective than the Browning automatic rifle in 
rate of fire, percentage of hits, number of hits, value 
of hits, hits per pound of ammunition expended, ease 
of displacement, and selection of number of positions 
from which it may be fired 


less 


The Board was also of the opinion that the Brown 
ing machine gun, caliber .30, M-1919-A-1, is 


less 


suited for Infantry use than the modified Browning 
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adopted as standard for manufacture and issue at the 
rate of one per wagon: 

a. Spare parts kit. 

b. Tail light. 


c. Harness hangers designed by the 29th Infantry 


Canvas Pistol Holsters 


HE Department of Experiment, under the super 

vision of the Infantry Board, Fort Benning, 
Georgia, has recently completed a test of a canvas 
pistol holster to determine its suitability as a sub- 
stitute standard for the 
present issue leather 
holster in case of an 
emergency. 

The material received 
for this test consisted 
of 15 canvas pistol 
holsters fabricated in 
accordance with Ord- 
nance specifications. 
They were made of 
double thickness canvas 
, sewed together, the 
edges being reinforced 
with a canvas binding. 

These holsters were 
issued to Company 
H, 29th Infantry, 
and were used daily 
for a period of six 
Canvas Pistol Holster months. At the end of 


Designed as war substitute the test it was the 
for the present issue leather opinion of those con- 
holsters. 


a 














ducting the test that 
the canvas pistol holster met every requirement in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

As a result of this test, the Infantry Board recom- 
mended, the Chief of Infantry concurring, that the 
experimental canvas pistol holster be adopted as sub- 
stitute standard for the present issue leather holster. 


Field Manuals 


HE preparation of Field Manuals for the com- 

batant arms was initiated by the War Depart- 
ment on July 25, 1927. The original list of manuals 
and the guiding principles for determination of scope 
and contents have required practically no revision dur- 
ing the years of detailed work on the individual 
pamphlets. 

As that portion of the project charged to the In- 
fantry now nears completion, the following status of 
unpublished documents is shown below: 

Basic Field Manual, Volume II—Infantry Drill Reg- 
ulations. This document was printed in tentative form 
and issued to the Regular Army and National Guard 
for a six months’ service test which has recently been 
completed. Reports of test are now being studied to 
decide the fate of a radically changed close order drill 
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which was incorporated therein. Should this drill b 
adopted the manual will be published in substantial! 
the form of the tentative regulation. Should it be d; 
cided to retain the present close order drill Volun 
[I will be published containing those regulations. 

Volume III—Basic Weapons.—All parts of th 
volume have been distributed to the service excep 
Part Six (Antiaircraft Marksmanship). Chapter 2 ; 
Part Six (Rifle and Automatic Rifle) is in the hand 
of the printer. Chapter 1 (General) and Chapter 
(Machine Gun) are in the process of preparation. 

Infantry Field Manual, Volume I Units Other Th 
Tanks.—This document, one of the most important 
the Infantry, contains combat principles for organiz 
tions from the squad to the brigade and the lat: 
Infantry tactical and technical doctrines. The writ 
of this manual has been completed and it is now b 
reviewed for printing and issue. 


. Training Films 


ILE first of a contemplated series of Infantry tran 
f hea: films with sound effect was photographed at 
the Infantry School in April. The film, entitled ‘‘Com 
munications in the Infantry Regiment,’’ was directed 
by Captain F. W. Horn of the Signal Corps and in 
cluded in the east the 29th Infantry and instructo 
of the Infantry School. Among those having pron 
nent parts were Lieutenant Colonel Rice, Captains 
Grislawn and Porter, and Lieutenants Ferenbaugh, 
Murphy and Raymond. 

While this film was somewhat in the nature of an 
experiment as to the reactions of the personnel under 
the strain of having their features and voices recorded 
in permanent form, the results have shown a fine dis 
regard of personal inhibitions by all concerned. 

The scenario was written by instructors at Fort 
Benning and edited by members of the Signal Corps 
The several means of securing and maintaining com 
munication among units of the Infantry Regiment are 
shown in detail. Explanations of the purpose and 
demonstrations of the method of using each type of 
communication are made interesting by presenting in- 
formation in the form of conversation between indi- 
viduals engaged in the setting up or operating of the 
equipment. ‘ 

It is expected that this film and others of a similar 
nature will aid in spreading throughout all components 
of the Army a more exact knowledge of the technica! 
means which have been devised to assist the Infantry 
man on the battlefield. 


Splash-Proofing of Tanks 


HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
recently conducted tests with a view of protecting 
the tank crew and vital parts of the tank interior from 
injury and probable total disability resulting from 
bullet-splash within the tank. 
While continued experimentation has developed tank 
armor to a high degree of invulnerability to small arms 
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1. Showing penetration of .30 caliber A. P. bullets at edge of driver’s peep-slot in cupola door on Renault tank. 
tion due to reduction of thickness of armor on account of inside bevel. 2. 
are (A) air outlet vanes, (B) thin metal mufflers in rear of exhaust pipe openings. 
3. Showing hits on front of tank where splash entered and the flanges which stopped it. 
in driver’s position during the fire test illustrated in previous picture. 
at (C) door in side of main turret, and (B) observation slot in sponson shield for use of telescope. 


on side of tank in front of sponson. 


fire, the many unprotected or inadequately protected 
enings through which bullets or bullet-splash may 
ter the tank leave much to be desired for the pro- 
‘tion of the tank and engine. During the 
ld War many casualties were suffered because of 


crew 


lack of protection from this danger. 
The tests conducted by the Infantry Board disclosed 
e fact that all tanks, both standard and experimental, 
h which the Infantry is now equipped afforded 
ny entrances to bullets and bullet-splash, the prin- 
cipal ones being the driver’s peepslot; the machine- 
gun ball mounts, observation slot and revolving shield 
the tank gun on the heavy tank, Mark VIII; the 
front doors; and the air outlet vanes. 
As a result of these tests, the Infantry Board recom- 
mended that the Ordnance Department be requested 
completely splash-proof one 6-ton. tank, Model 1917 
Renault), and that the tank then be subjected to an 
tended service test with a view of determining which 
modifications are practicable of application to the 6-ton 
tanks now in the hands of troops, as well as to have 
plans ready for the modification of tanks in war 
reserve. This recommendation was not concurred in 
the Chief of Infantry, as it is believed that such 


Penetra 
The vulnerable points 
(C) peepslot, and (D) pistol port. 
4. Showing damage to paper target placed 
5 A Mark VIII tank showing where bullet splash entered 
(A) shows splash angles 


A Medium T3 Christie tank. 


experimentation should be conducted 
perimental models of tanks 

The Chief of Ordnance agreed with the views of the 
Chief of Infantry and stated that action had been 
taken to render splash-proof the medium tanks, T3E2 


with newer ex 


aku 


Christie), now being procured 


Test of Browning Machine Gun, Cali- 
ber .30, M-1919-A-1 (Tank Machine 
Gun) for Use as a Light Machine 
Gun. 


HE Department of Experiment at The Infantry 

School, Fort Benning, Georgia, has completed a test 
of the above weapon and concluded that the gun is 
effective than the rifle in 
rate of fire, percentage of hits, number of hits, value 
of hits, hits per pound of ammunition expended, eas« 
of displacement, and selection of number of positions 
from which it may be fired 


less Browning automatic 


The Board was also of the opinion that the Brown 
ing machine gun, caliber .30, M-1919-A-1, is 
suited for Infantry use than the modified 


less 


srowning 
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rifle and that 
as an antiaircraft 

The Infantry recommended that no further 
consideration be given to this gun-for use as a light 


that 


automatic it was practically valueless 


weapon 
Board 
there be a coneentration of 


machine gun and 





The Browning Tank Machine Gun as Used in the Experi- 
ment at Fort Benning. 


effort, time, and available funds in the development of 
the Browning automatie rifle for use as a light ma- 
chine gun. The Board recommended that the project 
include development of a bipod firing mechanism, a 
100-round feed belt, and a 


self-contained receiver 
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With a capacity of 50 eartridges. 


modification to permit its use as a light machine 


This contempl: 


is merely an emergency measure for utilizing the } st 
There 
remains unsolved the problem of devising a light :,4 


available weapon to the best advantage. 


chine gun that is a suitable companion piece for 
temi-automatic or self-loading rifle. It is the con 
tion of the Board that the proposed modification 
the Browning automatic rifle should not preclud: 
delay action to solve promptly the problem of deve 
ing a light 
hands of troops whose basic weapon is a semi-automat 
or self loading shoulder rifle. 


machine gun suitable for service in 


Test of Experimental Type Limbered 
Rolling Kitchen 


HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, las 

recently completed a test of an experimental typ: 
limbered rolling kitchen. The Board coneluded that 
this type of limbered kitchen is not satisfactory fo 
Infantry use and that further consideration 
warranted for rolling kitchen, limbered or unlimbered 
as a vehicle to be trailed behind motor conveyances 
The Board further concluded that any further stud) 


IS hot 





Radius of turn 


Showing the kitchen in turning position. 
is eleven feet. 


in regard to self-contained field kitchen intended 


use with motor columns be limited to self-propelled 


vehicles. The Board recommended that a portable gas 


oline stove and kitchen unit capable of being installed 


on either a truck or escort wagon be developed 
subjected to service test. 


D 


SAFETY FIRST Way make a good midwife, 


hut it will never make a good general. 


I’ ULLER. 
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\— Militarwissentschattliche 
e. 1933. 
Concluding Operations or an Enlarged Man 
iria and Considerations of the Problems of the 
Pacifie,’’ by General Otto Wiesinger. 


Vitteilungen 


\ summary account of the Japanese operations in 

and a brief comment upon the Japanese with- 
iwal from the League of Nations form the back- 
und of an interesting survey of Japan’s interna- 
nal relations. Thus, the author points out, that 
pan’s relations with Great Britain involve political, 
iomie and racial questions. 


Politicaliy, Japan and 
Great Britain were 


allies from 1902 to 1922. The 
ity clause, which assured Japan of British help in 
event of war with the United States, the author 
serves, proved rather irksome to the British. Great 
britain feared that it might encourage Japan to ag- 


vressive action at a time which might 
issing to British interests. 


prove embar- 
Great Britain secured re- 
ease from that treaty obligation, the author notes, by 
signing to Japan the Port of Kiautchau (Tsingtau) 
nd the German Pacifie Islands. 

In the author’s opinion, Japan is Great Britain’s 
natural ally against Soviet Russia, and similarly Great 
Britain is Japan’s natural aily against the United 
States. He states, that in the event of a war between 
the United States and Japan, the former could hardly 
rely upon British racial kinship and comradeship at 
arms. Great Britain has basie interests in maintain- 
ing Japanese power as a counterweight against both 
Soviet Russian and American projects. 

From an economic point of view, Japan became 
England’s greatest competitor in China. The growth 
of Japan’s trade in India is likewise viewed with mis- 
vivings by the British. In racial matters, owing to 
the attitude of the Dominions, the British Government 
was unable to meet the wishes of Japan. The exclu- 
sion of immigrants from the Dominions 
caused considerable ill-feeling among the Japanese. 

The three powers, Japan, Great Britain and the 
United States. the author observes, are now engaged 
in an aeute commercial competition for the markets 


+ 


of Asia. 


Japanese 


Japan is consolidating her position on the 
continental mainland, and, at the same time, she is al- 
so getting her Pacific front ready for eventualities. 
The relations between Japan and the United States, 
the author writes, are influenced by the same factors 
which dominate relations with Great Britain. The 
frietion is, however, intensified by the greater aggres- 
siveness of the American people. He points out, that 
the American press quite frequently assumes an open- 
ly hostile attitude towards Japan, although upon sens- 
ing an actual peril of war, a more conciliatory tone is 
assumed. The racial difficulties arising from the ex- 
clusion of Japanese immigrants from the United States 
brought the two Powers to the verge of war in 1914. 


The Washington Conference not only deprived Japan 
of all advantages she had secured in China, but it 
actually compelled Japan to recognize the policy of the 
Open Door in This tended to aggravate the 
difficulties between the two nations 


China 


America’s trade in the Far East, in 1913, amounted 
to $125.000.000 while in 1931 it actually exceeded two 
billion dollars 1919 the United States has 
doubled her trade with China, and trebled that with 
Japan, which receives the tion's share of America’s Fai 
Eastern trade. In the 
States can bide her time 
Pacifie 


Since 


author’s United 
, since all her interests in the 
satisfied. Japan, on the other 
hand, is in dire need of expansion 


opinion the 


appear to he 
The Philippines, 
Yap, and Guam, the author believes, constitute focal 
points of the clashing Japanese-American interests 
It is there, he believes, that the fate of the world will 
be decided. He does not consider the Philippine In 
dependence Bill enacted by the last Congress as the 
final word upon the subject. 

In the author’s opinion, a naval war between Japan 


and the United present out of question 
without the active cooperation of a third power He 


States 1s at 


considers the naval establishments in 
Philippines inadequate for war 


Hawali and the 
time requirements 
He believes, that in the event of war, naval superiority 
favors the United States, but that the probable theater 
of operations accrues to Japan’s advantage. The great 
distances involved affect the United States unfavorably, 
while her isolation and the hostility of China and Soviet 
Russia have a similarly adverse effect upon Japan 
The Chino-Japanese conflict after two years estab 
lished Japan as the absolute master of the Far East 
Japan achieved this result at a comparatively 
human 


smal] 
sacrifice, but at a staggering financial 
Japan’s shipping and banking interests in South China 
were practically destroyed. 

Relations Soviet and 


author believes, are somewhat difficult to values 


cost 


between Russia Japan, the 


Not 
withstanding the conflicting interests of these Powers 
he writes, 


between them in the 


war near future is 
unthinkable. Nevertheless, it is within Japan's powe1 
to set the day which will witness the elimination of 
Russia from the Far East Whether this will oceur 


before or after the settlement of the Pacific problem 
the author states, remains to be 
it will compel Russia to face again, 
whatever her political complex- might then be, she 


seen In any event 


westward and 
will 
onee more become an active factor in European affairs 

Although Japan seeks to cultivate friendly relations 
with France, an actual alliance, t! 
not considered at this time. Such 
tend to force Great Britain into the American camp 
The author does not believe that either France or the 
Netherlands would assist Japan in a wat 
United 


author writes, is 


an alliance might 


against the 
States 
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Summarizing all factors, the author concludes that 
we are on the threshold of the great struggle for the 
mastery of the Far East and the Pacific; that Japan 
and the United States will play the principal roles in 
that struggle which is destined to decide the primacy 
between the white and yeliow races. The outcome of 
that struggle, the author believes, will affect materially 
the future of Europe and the entire world. 


GERMANY—Mulitér Wochenblatt—January 25, 1933. 
‘*Tactical Control of Anti-Aireraft Artillery,’’ by No. 

337. 

The peculiar character of its material, and the 
special mission for which it is designed, renders anti- 
aircraft artillery unsuited for employment against ter- 
restrial targets. In order to perform its functions 
efficiently and execute its missions effectively, the 
author writes, it is essential that the antiaircraft 
artillery commander be at all times thoroughly in- 
formed of the situation within the area which he must 
protect. For this reason, the author holds, antiair- 
eraft artillery should never be placed under the tac- 
tical control of the divisional or higher artillery com- 
mander. He believes, that the most efficient employ- 
ment of antiaircraft artillery demand, that it be at 
all times under the direct control of the division and 
higher commanders. 


Mexico—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—March, 
1933. 

‘“‘The Army National 
Aguirre Majarrez. 


General Depression hit Mexico as severly as it did 
other parts of the world. That the army, like all 
armies, traditionally poorly paid, should feel the pinch 
of an economically adverse situation, is to be expected. 
That an army under such circumstances should seek 
to lift itself out of this depression by its own boot 
straps is, to say the least, a decidedly novel experi- 
ment. This the author seeks to accomplish by means 
of an Army National Bank. He submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, General Rodriguez, a project for 
the establishment of such an institution whose stock- 
holders would consist of the officer personnel of the 
army. 

The March issue of the Revista del Ejercito y de la 
Marina publishes the text of General Aguirre’s pro- 
posal. He would allot shares to officers according to 
rank, which is but another way of saying that the of- 
ficial rate of pay determines the number of shares each 
officer may acquire. Payments are to be made in ten 
monthly installments, each representing about five per 
cent of the officer’s pay per month. The author caleu- 
lates that in ten months the paid-up capital would 
amount to $847,443.60 (Mex.). 

This will prove a novel experiment indeed. For the 
present, it still lacks presidential approval. If put in- 
to execution, it will be interesting to watch its prog- 
ress. Difficulties are to be expected, but evidently the 
author of the plan does not include among these the 
possibility that certain officers may not be financially 
able to acquire the allotted number of shares, for ap- 
parently the acquisition of the prescribed number of 


Bank,’’ by General Rafael 


The Foreign Military Press 
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shares would be obligatory, and with each promoti n 
in grade there would go an automatic increase in t \¢ 
number of shares allotted. 

No doubt General Aguirre could obtain some ve 
valuable information if he looked into the effects 
mandatory pay reductions upon the comparativ: 
higher paid officers of the United States Army. Th 
author credits his colleagues with financial and busi- 
ness acumen that is not ordinarily associated with the 
profession of arms. Whether that optimism is justified 
remains to be seen. If put into execution, let us hope, 
this beautiful project will not result in giving a literal 
meaning to the Filipino figure of speech: ‘‘los paraos 
andan y los banqueros son pobres.’’ 


Uruguay—Revista Militar y Naval—March, 1933. 
‘‘Armaments of the Principal Powers.”’ 

A statistical tabulation, though not so stated, seem- 
ingly obtained from German sources. 


om *d rR’ 

















Air- 

Population Army planes Guns M.G.’s 
|, MPEEES 153,000,000 1,200,000 1,950 3,000 23,000 
i. errr 40,700,000 655,000 3,000 2,920 35,000 
Great Britain. 45,600,000 422,000 1,853 2,400 14,200 
ea 42,500,000 288,000 1,507 2,132 4,300 
Germany 63,300,000 100,000 .... 310 1,926 
Czechoslovakia. 14,600,000 140,000 687 1,276 9,800 
3... eee 30,400,000 298,000 1,309 1,850 9,700 
Belgium ..... 8,000,000 66,000 358 859 4,173 
United States. 121,000,000 130,000 2,800 1,800* 30,000* 
">For 64,500,000 210,000 1,939 1,500* 20,000* 





* Approximate figures. 


HunGary—Magyar Katonai Szemle—January, 1933. 
‘‘Organization of the A.A. Defense of the Civilian 
Population in Germany,’’ by Colonel Stephen 

Petréezy, retired. 

The latest decree relative to the organization of the 
A.A. defense of the civilian population, released b) 
the German government last spring, is the result of 
methodical, scientific study of the question. The solu- 
tion not only seeks to provide for all contingencies, 
but endeavors with equal care to provide the best pos- 
sible defensive plan at a minimum of expense. 

The basic principle of the plan is that it makes the 
entire police force of the nation, and as far as practic- 
able the entire force of civil officials and organized 
society itself, a part in the A.A. defense of the nation. 
Appreciating the fact that existing agencies for the 
preservation of public order and first aid would not 
be adequate to meet all demands of an air attack in 


the event of war, the German defensive plan calls for 
These constitute the 
active portion of the population, while the remainder 


certain auxiliary organizations. 


is designated as the passive portion. The active ele 


ment is to receive special training and equipment, 
while the passive element is to be provided with the 


necessary protective shelters. The general conduct o! 
the A.A. and Gas Defense is entrusted to the police 
Industries, the railroad, and postal services are re- 
quired to establish their special defensive organiza 
tion. Cooperation between these agencies is com 
pulsory. 

Each community and organization is required t 
set aside the funds necessary for the effective func 
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The Foreign 


» of its own defensive system. 


This is an in- 
on. Franee provides the funds by publie appro- 
m, while Poland relies mainly upon voluntary 
utions through the A.A. and Gas Defense 
German plan places great emphasis upon the 
instruction and enlightenment of the ‘‘pas 
portion of its population. The actual work in 
mportant phase of preparedness is entrusted to 
German A.A. Defense League and its affiliates. 
press, radio broadeasting system, movies, schools 
colleges are required to lend full assistance in this 
pect. Members of the active element, who, in case 
var, may suffer injuries, are to be placed upon an 
| footing with other war casualties. 
he police is to organize in every community 4 
neil of technical advisors to consist of a representa 
ve each of the municipal board, industries, railways, 
tal service, ambulance service, Red Cross and 
similar organizations, the fire department, the Na 
tional Labor Defense, schools, associations, the press, 
ind selected technical experts. An Executive Board 
of five members and ten committees serves to promote 
effective functioning of this otherwise unwieldy 
council. The mission of the council is to provide for 
publie order, first aid, promotion of self-help, decentral- 
zation of protective installations, organization of a 
fire-fighting unit for each house, establishment of bomb 
ind gas proof shelters, and sanitation. All services 
ire required to be rendered without compensation. 
The Pesti Naplo, prominent daily of Budapest, Hun- 
vary, in its May 4 issue, publishes a London news dis- 
yateh quoting Thomas Reid, Canadian M.P., who in a 
lramatie speech before the House of Commons at 
Ottawa declared that the British Columbia coast is 
verrun by Japanese spies disguised as seamen and 
ishermen. Japanese naval officers in disguise accept 
ny employment on fishing craft in order to familiarize 
themselves with the coastal waters and bays of western 
Canada, which according to Mr. Reid might serve as 
ses of operations for an expeditionary force. 


(Gireat Brrrain—The Army, Navy and Air Force Ga- 
2ette—March 9, 1933. 


Bessarabia,’’ by C. F. A. Maitland-Maegill-Crichton. 


Bessarabia is the territory between the Rivers Pruth 
and Dniester and the Black Sea. Transferred to Russia 
y Turkey in 1812, it continued a Russian province 
until 1917, when it passed under Roumanian domina- 
ion. Soviet Russia never recognized this change and 
ier maps still show the province within the boundaries 
of U. 8. 8S. R. Although the soviet authorities have de- 
‘ared that they would not go to war over the lost 
provinee, the Soviet press constantly refers to it as the 
Alsace on the Dniester.’’ The question induced Ron- 
mania to seek an alliance with Poland since her other 
ilies, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia declared their 
inwillingness to defend Roumanian frontiers against 
Russia. In the author’s opinion, the treaty which trans- 
ferred Bessarabia to Roumania is without legal effect, 
“irtly beeause one of the signatories failed to ratify 

but mainly because Russia was not a party to it, 


Military Press 


and she has consistently protested against Roumania’‘s 
action. The Roumanian is based on historic 
grounds, claiming that Bessarabia had been part of 
Roumania from time immemorial until foreibly severed 
in 1812. Russia counters that claims based on a situ- 
ation prior to 1812 are impossible since at that time 
Roumania did not even exist. There were only two 
Turkish provinces, Moldavia and Wallachia, without 
any trace of Roumanian national sentiment. Russia 
lost a part of the province as a result of the Crimean 
War. It passed to Roumania in 1859, but was re 
covered by Russia in 1878. 


case 


As a compensation Rou 
mania then acquired the Dobroudja 

The Bolsheviks likewise challenge the means where 
by the present situation was created and charge the 
Roumanians with bad faith 


They set forth that the 
so-called ‘‘ National 


which voted the trans 
fer of allegiance, was not truly representative of the 
people, and they insist upon a plebiscite to determine 
the wishes of the Bessarabians. The author points out 
that the moral value of the Russian case lies in the 
fact that the Russians are not claiming for themselves 
any more right than Roumania to dispose 


Couneil’’ 


of Bessarabia 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
May, 1933 ‘‘The International Situation—The Euro 
pean Crisis,”’ Major E. W. Polson-Newman, B.A 
F.R.G.S. 

The author summarizes the chief causes of the Euro 
pean crisis as follows: 


by 


1. The general collapse of international confidence 
together with the political tension caused by the situ 
ation in the Polish Corridor, Central Europe, and on 
the Adriatic. 

2. The unsettled state of affairs in Germany as a 
result of Hitler’s accession to power. 
effect upon Germany’s neighbors. It 
tension in the Corridor. 

3. The bad moral effect of the economic depression 

4. The threatened failure of the disarmament con 
ference arising out of the fact that the status quo is 
rapidly dividing Europe into two hostile eamps, each 
desiring adequate armaments either for aggressive or 
defensive purposes, and the consequent tendency of 
delegations to see what they can get or keep rather 
than what they can do without or give up. 

The author writes that the combined efforts of these 
eauses produced the disarmament deadlock, which is 
in reality the pivot on which the whole situation has 
turned. He points out that all efforts to bring about 
disarmament without removing the potential causes 
of war is ‘‘putting the cart before the horse.’’ It 
springs from the delusion that cooperation is compat- 
ible with the status of Versailles, St. Germain 
and Trianon. The author believes that the most im- 
portant result of the MacDonald-Mussolini collabora 
tion has been the realization that treaty revision must 
in principle precede disarmament. Treaty revision, 
he states, is the only open door to peace, and that with 
out revision, war will sooner or later be inevitable. 

Great Britain and Italy, on the whole, seem to agree 
on most points. The attitude of France is, however, 
more complex as she must take into consideration the 
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attitude of her allies, Poland and the Little Entente. 
M. Titulesco, spokesman of the Little Entente, and 
other champions of the status quo, the author writes, 
have been resorting to every conceivable argument to 
convince the French that treaty revision can only lead 
to war. That, of course, compels France to pursue 
a cautious course to avoid ultimate isolation in the face 
of a rearmed Germany. 

The author regards the situation in Central Europe 
and on the Adriatic as the most important factors in 
the present crisis, but he sees in the Polish-German 
relations the most immediate danger. With feeling 
running very high in Danzig, the Corridor, and in 
Upper Silesia, a mere incident might easily entail 
serious complications. Danzig is a stronghold of Ger- 
man nationalism. The extensive privileges enjoyed 
by the Poles in the Free City have been a continual 
source of political irritation. A grave situation may 
quickly arise. In Silesia the bad feeling arises chiefly 
out of the Corridor question but is intensified by the 
personal inconvenience of individuals. It is another 
area where the Polish-German question may easily 
come to a head. 


InpiA—The Journal of the United Service Institution 

of India—October, 1932. 

‘The Cut in Pay,’’ 

This editorial is quoted practically in its entirety 
because of its timely interest to officers of the military 
and naval services of the United States. 

‘*In his pay bill for the month of November, 1931. 
every officer in the employ of the Government of India 
found himself confronted for the first time by that 
unwelcome item ‘‘Deduction on account of temporary 
ten per cent cut in pay.’’ He was told that the con- 
dition of Indian finances was such that this sacrifice 
was demanded of him as much by patriotism as by 
necessity, and he accepted it on those grounds, com- 
forting himself with the assurance that it was tem- 
porary. He has now had ten months’ experience of 
this reduction in his income, and he would be more 
than human if, as the year draws to its close, he were 
not wondering whether these reasons of patriotism 
and necessity still hold, or whether the time is ap- 
proaching when it might wisely and safely be demon- 
strated that the cut was indeed temporary. 

**The truth is that the officer, especially the junior 
married one, whether civil or military, has found the 
effects of the cut much more serious than was antici- 
pated. A good deal of nonsense has been talked, 
usually by those whose experience is limited, about 
the high standard of living amongst European officials 
in India, but no one who had any first-hand knowledge 
of conditions in the ordinary station believed that the 
average married couple wasted much of their substance 
in riotous living. Nevertheless, when the cut fell upon 
them, the official and his wife started off optimistically 
enough to reduce ‘‘their standard of living.’’ It was 
then that they discovered there really was not very 
much that they could reduce. They could not move 


editorial. 


into a smaller house—there were no smaller houses 
and the hotels of India are as expensive as they are 
bad. Servants were already reduced to the minimum 
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* * * Something could be saved * * * 


unavoidable. 
by giving up the occasional dinner party to 
friends, by passing a fraction of their eut to 
servants * * *. But the sum total of their effo: x 
and they did make real, honest efforts—was griev:\is 
small; few of the larger items of the family hy 
Rent, servants’ w 
regimental subscriptions, income tax, family pensi 
funds, clothing, stores bills, education and insura)i«s 
all were as before; any slight reduction in one wa 
counterbalanced by increases in others. Indeed 
inereased customs duties and higher income tax, th 
cut was in practice found to be fifteen per cent rat}, 
than ten. 


could be seriousiy touched. 


‘‘After doing their best to reduce expenses to 
utmost practical limit * * * it is safe to say that ther 
are no junior, and few even comparatively seniv 
Government officers, with families and without privat 
means, who do not find it desperately difficult to pro 
vide for their children’s education. Either the chil 
dren are at home—and there has been no eut in scho 
fees—or they are still in this country and, if they ar 
to have any hope of future schooling, money must be 
found for their educational insurance. The amount 
that could be spared for such educational and fo 
life insurance was calculated before pay was cut, bu 
the same premiums must still be paid from the reduced 
pay. This has been one of the main factors of upset 
ting the family budget, and it is not often realized ir 
how many eases the insurance policy has had to \ 
pawned to cover either an overdraft at the bank o 
its own premium. On the surface things may not seen 
so very changed—less entertaining, families that sta) 
longer in the plains, a greater keenness to get any jot 
with a little extra pay; beyond this all is much as 
was. But underneath is a growing anxiety as to whiat 
will happen if the overdrafts go on increasing, mont! 
after month, year after year. The cut may be tempo 
rary, but if it continwes much longer, its effects will ly 
permanent. For most married British officers of ever) 
Service in India the alternatives are a gradually i 
creasing indebtedness with all that this entails in 
anxiety, ill-health, discontent and loss of efficiency 
or a restoration of the cut in some form. 

‘Tt is not only because of the increasingly serious 
position of the individual officer, but because of its 
adverse effects on the contentment and efficieney of th 
Services as a whole that every possible avenue 0! 
alternative economy should be explored in order that 
the cut may be restored. Above all things it is essen 
tial that, before legislation to prolong the eut another 
year is brought forward, it should be conclusive!) 
shown that its retention is necessary for the financial 
stability of India. Compared with a year ago tli 
financial position of India has vastly improved. (ivi! 
disobedience with all its cost in disturbance and de!a) 
in collecting revenue is practically dead; agricultura! 
prospects are on the whole good; drastic economies 
made in expenditure should produce a balanced }ud 
get. Unless there is some unexpected deterioration 1" 
the restoration of the cut ought not unduly to stra! 
India’s resourees in 1933. 
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4th Brigade Massed Bands 


) ‘ORTED as being one of the ‘‘finest concerts 
R er heard’’ in Cheyenne, Wyoming, a musical 
im was presented in that city by the massed 
; of the Ist and the 20th Infantry regiments from 
Francis E. Warren, Wyoming, during the recent 
Musie Week festivities. Augmented by vocal 
nstrumental soloists, the program was enthusias- 
received by an audience of approximately 1000 
se of lack of room, several hundred more were 

e to gain admittance to the hall 
» program was arranged by Mrs. Thearl W. Essig, 
njunetion with Warrant Officers John S. Martin 
George Zeph, leaders of the Ist and 20th Infantry 


ls respect ively . 


3d Infantry Riflemen Win 

YOMPETING against twenty-one rifle teams repre 
( senting military and civilian organizations in a 
territorial match at lowa City, Iowa, recently, the 
five-man team of the 3rd Infantry, Fort Snelling, Min 
nesota, took first place with an aggregate score of 1357 
Second place was won by the Des Moines (Ia.) Rifle 
Club, while the 14th Cavalry, Fort Des Moines, won 
third. 

In the individual matches, members of the 3rd _ In- 
fantry team also took most of the honors. In the Class 
i grand aggregate, Corporal Lund, Company A, won 
first place and a gold medal. Private Cunningham, 
Company A, took second place and a silver medal, and 
Corporal Dahlen, Company B, captured third place 


and a bronze medal. Corporal Rasmussen, Company 
I, took second place in the prone match and won a si 

ver medal. Sergeant Church, Company F, took first 
place in the Class C standing event, for which he was 
awarded a gold medal 


1ith Infantry Outshoot Hoosiers 

HE pistol team of the 11th Infantry, Fort Benja 

min Harrison, Indiana, fired a shoulder-to-shouldet 
match recently with the Hoosier Rifle and Pistol Club 
of Indianapolis and won by an average score of 95.25 
to 88.484 per cent. 

Each team consisted of six competitors, all scores to 
eount. The regular qualification course was fired 
Most of the contestants used the $45-calibre services 
automatic, while the rest used .38-calibre revolvers 

Private First Class Paul H. Voelkle, 11th Infantry 
Band, turned in the high individual score for the 
match, his record being 98.16 per cent 


Notes from Fort George G. Meade 

ITHIN the past month the facilities of the post 
W for amusement have been greatly inereased 
The new theater was built by the men of the 34th and 
66th Infantry, construction was supervised by Captair 
S. J. Raymond, 66th Infantry (L.T The theater 
has 574 seats, and is made of fireproof brick, steel and 
conerete construction The use of ecalicel cell type 
blocks for side and rear walls make the acoustics nearly 
perfect. The latest developments in silver screen and 
sound projection have been installed. Ventilation is of 
the convertible hot-cold air type Construction was 





3d Brigade Machine-Gun School 











Left: A squad of 3d Brigade machine gunners moving up on the “double” to defend a position which is being hard pressed. 


Smoke and tear gas were used heavily in the problem. 


Right: Company H, 9th Infantry (First Section) firing a demonstration problem. The white lines running out from the 
gun are caused by tracer bullets. Night firing was stressed during field work. 
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Started on November 30, 1932, and completed in 129 
actual working days. 

The new bowling alley in the Officers’ Club was also 
opened. The members consider the elub one of the 
best in the Army. 

The 66th Infantry also recently celebrated the open 
ing of their swimming pool. This pool is 60 x 100 feet 
and was constructed under the supervision of Captain 
S. J. Raymond. The work was done by the enlisted 
men of the regiment. The cost of the pool was pro 
rated among the members of the regiment and the 
detachment of the Quartermaster Corps. Colonel 
Harry L. Cooper, in his address at the opening, stated 
to the assembled regiment, ‘‘This is your pool, you 
made it, you paid for it.’’ After the celebration all 
companies served a special dinner and Company B en- 
tertained the officers of the regiment at a stag dinner 


Company C, 16th Infantry Uses 
Loud-Speaker 


N THE desk of First Sergeant Thomas F. Casey, 

in the orderly room of Company C, 16th Infantry, 
Governors Island, New York, is a microphone through 
which orders and information are broadeast within the 
company’s barracks. A loudspeaker, located on the 
second and third floors of the barracks makes it pos 
sible immediately to broadeast instructions from the 
orderly room to the entire command within barracks. 


20th Infantry Landscape Musketry 
K OLLOWING a logical training sequence this regi- 
ment completed its winter course of instruction in 
marksmanship by record firing small bore rifle and 
advanced to musketry training. Company instruction 
periods covering the details of musketry prescribed in 
the Basic Field Manual gave the personnel definite 
ideas on the knowledge that leaders of men must con- 
vey to members of a command before collective fire can 
be applied with control. 
Indoor ranges suitable for musketry numbered one, 
so that time periods for firing had to be assigned. 
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A Skirmish Line (Problem No. 2) 
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These periods were short and in order that best 
sults be obtained it was necessary for the instructio , jy 
the barracks to be thorough in every detail. L 
scape targets were set up and the examples prese! 
in Basic Field Manual, as well as situations evo 
by the instructors, were repeated many times. ( 
target designation and fire orders of the leaders wer 
analyzed and corrected in the presence of the mer 
Intricate and difficult targets were given the leaders 
They gave their orders and each man of the squa: 
section was called upon to point out the target as 
designated by the leader. An extremely close unde: 
standing between leaders and men produced hi; 
gratifying results. 

Every squad fired many small problems and 
company selected a regularly organized squad _base« 
upon the company firing to represent it in a compet 
tion to select a regimental championship squad. |: 
this competition all squads firing were given exac 
the same target under very similar conditions. 

The Company F squad commanded by Corpora 
Paul Meck and consisting of Privates First Class Mike 
Carr, Gerald Coleman, Haskell Brown, Ashto: 

Phillips, Ronald Jones and Albert Ivory, won th: 





Patrol (Problem No. 3) 


championship by very superior designation and con 
trol. 

The 4th Brigade fostered a brigade championsh); 
series of matches fired on April 14th between th: 
regimental championship squads of the two regiments 
This was won by the same squad. 

The Brigade problems were: Number 1, a point 
target not especially difficult. Number 2, a skirmis! 
line, not difficult to designate (see photograph). Num 
ber 3, a patrol marching along a road. Difficult to 
designate by reason of varying ranges and terms o! 
the problem. This problem was fired using 50 rounds 
of ammunition. 49 bullet holes were found on the 
recording sheet, with a score of 96.5%. The enclosed 
photo is of the recording sheet rendered transparent 
and superimposed upon the lithographed target. Num 
ber 3, shown by photograph, was clearly designated 
specifying number 3 man as the patrol leader and 


tome 
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ber 5 as the get-away man. Seven rounds of am- 
tion were fired by the squad. The patrol leader 
hit twice, the get-away man once and one other 


hit. Fire was by volley. The score 76.5%. 


Company H, 26th Infantry, “Bucks 
for Orderly” 


1 OMPANY H, 26th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks, 
New York, claims the distinction of having fur- 
shed no less than thirteen orderlies for the command- 
officer during the month of February, 1933, and 
rhteen for the month of March. 
ord for the regiment. 


This is considered a 
Captain Harry J. Farner is 
mpany commander and James H. Graham first ser- 
ant 


27th Infantry Celebrates 


N May 12, 1933, at Schofield Barracks, T. H., the 
0) 27th Infantry, the ‘‘ Wolfhounds,’’ celebrated the 
2nd anniversary of its organization. 


Rifle firing and 
other military duties necessitated a postponement from 
May 2nd, the 27th’s original organization day. 

The day was started with a pleasant surprise when 
1 6:30 A. M. the famous 35th Infantry 


(Caeti) band 








a iste | ie r 
Signal Corps Photo 
15th Infantry Guard Mount in the Compound at Tientsin. 


invaded the Wolfhound quadrangle and played the 
Wolfhound Song, Regimental Mareh, and other airs. 
At 8:30 A. M. the regiment was assembled and 
marehed to the new Wolfhound athletic field, where it 
was congratulated by Major General Albert J. Bowley, 
commanding the Hawaiian Division; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Othto H. Rosenbaum, commanding the 22nd Bri- 
gade and Colonel E. V. D. Murphy, Regimental Com- 
mander. Colonel Murphy served in the regiment as a 
junior officer from 1901 to 1915. Following the speak- 
ers, various events were held, ineluding: sack race, 
battle royal with pillows, turtle race, undressing race, 
potato race, pole and pillow fight, and cracker and 
whistle race. Suitable awards were made to the win- 
ners. Athletic events were then closed by a five-inning 
baseball game between the first sergeants and mess and 
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23th Infantry Phot 


29th Infantry Crossing a Pontoon Bridge Over the Chatta- 
hoochee River at Fort Benning, Georgia. 


supply sergeants. The mess and supply sergeants won, 
4 to 3. Features of the game included Sergeant 
Tucker’s demonstrated ability to pitch a G. I 


spud 
down the 


well as the regulation basebal! 
Following the baseball game the entire regiment—offi 
cers, men, and their families, sat down to a delightful 
dinner. The menu consisted of roast turkey, baked 
ham, roast pork, and all the trimmings. The 
sergeants and cooks certainly demonstrated that the 
Wolfhounds are well versed in the culinary arts 


YTOoOoVve as 


mess 


At 1:15 P. M., motor convoys transported a large 
portion of the men to Haleiwa Beach for swimming. 
At 6:00 P. M., as a fitting climax to an enjoyable day, 
the entire regiment attended Schofield Theatre No. 1 
enjoying a special feature. This organization day was 
a particularly happy one for the 27th Infantry. Gen 
eral Bowley in his congratulatory remarks commended 
the regiment for its splendid achievements during the 
past year in both military work and athletics 

The regimental track team recently won the Ha 
waiian Division Track Championship and the regiment 
at present leads all competitors for the American Leg 
ion Athletic Supremacy Trophy for 1933 


65th Infantry Celebrates Organization 
Day 


HE 65th Infantry, Uncle Sam’s Puerto Riean regi 
ment, with stations at San Juan and Henry Bar 
racks, Puerto Rico, recently celebrated the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of its organization. Ceremonies of the 
day at each station included a review of the troops, a 
field meet and an enlisted men’s dancé 
Pursuant to an Act of Congress of March 2nd ol 
that year, this command was organized in 1899 as the 
Puerto Rican Battalion of Volunteer Infantry. A sec 
ond (mounted) battalion was organized in 1900 and 
the two were designated the Rico 
Volunteer Infantry. In 1901, the command was r 
organized and designated the Puerto Rico Provisional 
Regiment of Infantry. The designation was changed! 
in 1908 to the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry. On 
1920 it was redesignated the 65th Infantry. The en 
listed personnel is composed of native Puerto Ricans 


Puerto Regiment 
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National Guard Status Bill Passes 


N an interval between measures of emergency legis- 

lation the House of Representatives brought up and 
passed the National Guard Status Bill. It then went 
to the Senate and was passed. It was signed by the 
President and became a law on June 15. 

The Bill in its present form was introduced by Chair- 
man McSwain on May 15th and is designated as H.R. 
5645. It constitutes an amendment to the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 

The measure is designed to fix the status of the Na- 
tional Guard and give it a dual capacity as a state and 
federal force, enabling the President to use it in the 
latter capacity without the necessity of drafting it 
into the service of the United States. It also has the 
effect of maintaining its identity while in federal serv- 
ice, reverting back to the states on the termination of 
that service and thus obviating the necessity for a 
complete reorganization such as was necessary follow- 
ing the World War. 

Section 1 of the Bill defines the components of the 
Army of the United States as the Regular Army, the 
National Guard of the United States while in the serv- 
ice of the United States, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Organized Reserves, and the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. 

In Section 2 the participation of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserve on the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff is provided for. There will always be not 
less than five officers of each of the two components on 
duty with the General Staff, and when subjects affect- 
ing the policies and regulations governing the organi- 
zation, distribution, training, appointments, assign- 
ment, promotion and discharge of the civilian compo- 
nents are under consideration the committee is to con- 
sist of an equal number of each component. 

The composition and organization of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps is provided for in Section 3, which 
amends Section 37 of the National Defense Act. It 
provides. that all persons appointed in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps shall be commissioned in the Army of 
the United States. Appointments are for five years, 
but an appointment in force at the outbreak of war 
may be continued in effect until six months after its 
termination, when an officer can make application and 
secure his release from the service. Any officer of the 
Reserve Corps may be discharged at any time in the 
discretion of the President. The rules governing the 
appointment of persons and the promotion of members 
of the.Officers’ Reserve Corps are specifically set forth 
and in general conform to the present regulations. 

Section 4 amends Section 38 of the National Defense 
Act which relates to the appointment and assignment 
of officers of the National Guard. They are appointed 
and hold office during the period of their federal recog- 
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nition and they may be held in service during a per oc 
of six months after the termination of a war, a 
which time an officer may request his release fy yy 
service and it must be granted to him. The active « 
status of officers of the National Guard is also | 
vided for. 

The composition of the National Guard and its desig. 
nation as a reserve component of the Army of the 
United States is provided for in Section 5. It is spe- 
cifically provided that it is not to be considered i) 
the service of the United States except when so ordere:| 
under the law, and in time of peace it is to be admin- 
istered, armed, uniformed, equipped and trained in its 
status as the National Guard of the several states, ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia. 

Section 6 covers the organization of the National 
Guard and contemplates that the units maintained in 
the several states shall be such that when combined 
together they will form complete tactical units. 

The enlistment of the National Guardsmen is pro- 
vided for in Sections 7 and 8 which specify the con- 
ditions under which enlistments may be made, and 
the enlistment contract which must be entered into. 
This latter gives the soldier the dual status and makes 
him available for service both to his state and to the 
United States. Original enlistments are for a period 
of three years, but subsequent enlistments may be for 
one year or three years. In an emergency the enlist- 
ment period may be extended at the discretion of the 
President for a period of six months after -its ter- 
mination. This insures the service of the guardsman 
for that period of time in case he may be needed. 

Section 9 is devoted to definitions which specifically 
define the term ‘‘ National Guard of the United States” 
as a reserve component of the Army of the United 
States composed of federally recognized units, organi- 
zations and persons duly appointed and commissioned 
in the National Guard of the several states and who 
have subseribed to the oath of office or oath of enlist- 
ment as provided for in the Act. 


The discharge of enlisted men is provided for in 
Section 10 which states that a discharge certificate in 
such form and with such classification as is provided 
for the Regular Army shall be given. In time of peace 
the Secretary of War may prescribe the conditions 
under which discharge may be granted prior to the 
expiration of term of service. At the present time 
this matter is solely in the hands of state authorities. 

Section 11 amends Section 73 of the National De- 
fense Act and preseribes the oath of office for the offi- 
cers of the National Guard. It gives them a dual status 
as officers of the National Guard of their state and 
officers of the National Guard of the United States. It 
further provides that all officers who are now federally 
recognized officers of the National Guard may be ap- 
pointed in the grade they now hold without further 
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ation except physical and in the meantime they 

i iue to enjoy the privileges, emoluments, rights 
nefits of their grade. 

examination for appointment to the National 

Section 12. Such examination 

mplates an inquiry into the physical, moral, and 

essional fitness of the applicant. It 


1 is eovered in 


is to be con 
ed by a board of three officers of the Regular Army 
National Guard of the United States, or both. The 
mination may be held at any time prior to the ap- 
itment or promotion. When found qualified the 
didate may be issued a certificate of eligibility 

h is good for two years. It is understood that 

is section does not modify the existing regulations 

der which a candidate may qualify through pursu- 
the regular extension courses in the Army edu- 
ational system. 

Section 13 provides the law under which the federal 
ecognition of an officer of the National Guard of the 
United States may be withdrawn. It contemplates 
that there shall be an efficiency board comprised of 
Regular or National Guard officers senior in rank to 
the officer being investigated, appointed by the Seere- 
tary of War. If the findings of the board are unfavor- 
ble to the officer and they are approved by the Presi- 

federal shall be withdrawn. An 
fficer absent without leave for three months may also 
ive his federal reeégnition withdrawn. The appoint 
ment of officers in the National Guard may be termi- 


dent, recognition 


nated or vacated in such manner as may be provided 
for in the laws of the several States. Federal recogni- 
tion is withdrawn automatically when an officer reaches 
the age of 64 years. 

The National Guard Reserve is in effect provided 
for in Section 15. It is denominated the ‘‘ Inactive 
National Guard.’’ Men duly qualified for enlistment 
in the active National Guard may enlist for one term 
National 
Guard 


of one or three years only in the inactive 
Guard. Members of the active National 


may 





The Message Center Set-up of the 105th Infantry, New 
York National Guard, on C.P.X. at Camp Smith, During the 
Summer Training of 1932. 





be transferred to the inactive National Guard. Mem- 
bers of the imactive National Guard may be trans- 
ferred to vacancies in the active National Guard. In 
time of peace no enlisted man will be required to 
serve in the National Guard for a longer period than 
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that for which he en 
ice in both the 


isted This proviso includes se 
active and inactive National Guard 
designation of the Militia 
‘*The National Guard Burean.’’ The Chief 
of the Bureau is to be appointed by the President wit! 


Section 16 
Bureau to 


changes the 


the advice and consent of the Senate, by selection from 
the lists of officers of the National Guard of the United 
States recommended as suitable for such appointment 
by their respective Governors, and who have had ten 
or more years commissioned service in the active Na 
tional Guard, at which have been in the 
Col 
He holds office for four years and is not eligible 


least five of 
line, and who have attained at least the grade of 
onel. 
to succeed himself. It is understood that an endeavor 
will be made to change this proviso in the Senate so 
that the Chief of Bureau will be eligible to succeed 
himself. The provisions of officers and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army for duty with the National Guard 
is continued and not more than nine officers of the 
National Guard are authorized for duty in the National 
Guard Bureau. The actual number to be detailed in 
the Bureau will aiways depend upon the funds avail 
able for the purpose. At the present time there are 
three, the old Army Areas. The 
succession in command for the National Guard Bureau 
is also provided for in this section during the dis 
ability of the Chief of Bureau. 


one from each of 


The arming and equipping of the National Guard 
is provided for in Section 17 which contemplates that 
they shall be so armed and equipped in like manner 
as the regular Army as far as practicable. 

Section 18 provides the law under which the Na 
tional Guard of the United States may be ordered into 
the service of the nation in any emergency declared by 
Congress, and in which troops in excess of those avail 
able in the Regular Army are necessary. 
zation of units when called fo1 
maintained intact as far as possible, and 


The organi 
service is to be 
this 
necessitate a much more complete system of replace 
ments than existed during the World War. All of 
this contemplates that at the termination of the emer 


such 


will 


gency and the completion of active service, the Na 
tional Guard back to the 
States. The Section also provides that the war strength 
officer personnel shall be from the National 
Guard as far as practicable. This will necessitate defi 
nite arrangements for providing officers for such ex 
pansion. 


organizations wiil revert 


taken 


The right to pensions provided for by law is ex 
tended to members of the National Guard when dis 
ability is incurred in active service of the United 
States. This right does not extend to the periods of 
field training of the National Guard. 

Finally a provision is made for the appointment of 
officers of the Regular Army to the National Guard 
in time of war, with a temporary higher grade, and 
when so appointed they do not vacate their regula 
Army permanent appointment. 

This law has been on the boards since 1924. It has 
been passed by the Senate at a previous session but 
failed of passage by the House. 
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Mobilization Test 


MOBILIZATION test of the 18lst Infantry, 
Massachusetts National Guard, was conducted re- 
cently in connection with a ceremony incident to the 
retirement of Brigadier General John D. Murphy, who 
has been commander of the brigade over three years. 

All preliminary arrangements were made by Col- 
onel Edgar Erickson, the regimental commander, in 
consultation with the Regular Army instructors on 
duty with the regiment, but they were kept secret and 
were not communicated to others until the actual call 
went out for the mobilization of the outfit. 

Within five hours after the call was sent out to bat- 
talion commanders, every company of the regiment was 
assembled at its home station ready and equipped for 
service at maintenance strength. They were ordered 
to concentrate at Worcester, Mass., by 2:15 P. M. Out- 
side units began arriving at Worcester at 1:45 P. M.. 
and 2:05 the entire regiment had assembled. All de- 
tails of transportation were left to unit commanders, 
and the whole affair was carried out in accordance with 
the mobilization plans of the regiment. 

The maneuver was completed with a regimental re- 
view in honor of General Murphy, who characterized 
it as ‘‘a splendid indication of the efficiency of the 
regiment, of the National Guard of Massachusetts, 
and of our National Defense as a whole.’’ 

The affair demonstrated conclusively the practical 
readiness of the regiment for service and how rapidly 
it ean be assembled without previous notice. It pro- 
voked much favorable comment from the local news- 
papers, and Colonel Erickson and his officers are to 
be congratulated on their achievement. 


Relief of Sergeant-Instructors 


igs order to find funds to meet the economy program 
and balance the budget of the Militia Bureau, it 
will be necessary to effect the relief of the remaining 
sergeant-instructors on duty with the National Guard. 

At the last convention of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation at Norfolk, Virginia, the matter of dispensing 
with the services of Sergeant-instructors was discussed 
at length, and it was finally decided that the number 
would be reduced so that there would be one sergeant- 
instructor on duty with each regiment or separate 
organization of the National Guard. The vacancies 
were to be made in the fourth grade and it was con- 
templated that the reduction was to be accomplished 
by attrition as vacancies occurred in the Corps Area 
Detached Enlisted Men’s List. With this procedure 
the process would have extended over a period of years 
and there would have been no hardship to any one, for 
reductions would have been made only as vacancies 
oecurred, which would not be filled. 

With the drastic reduction in the funds available 
for the conduct of the National Guard during the 
fiseal year 1934, the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion decided that a big saving would be effected by 
making the reduction as soon as possible. It is under- 
stood, however, that arrangements will be made to take 
eare of the rental and subsistence allowances of such 
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of these noncommissioned officers as cannot be p!. ced 
immediately, over the first quarter of the new f ca 
year, with a view to having the Army absorb the 
men without undue hardship on individuals. 

All of this means that the sergeant-instructors vy} 
have been on duty with the National Guard since its 





CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD, 120th 
INFANTRY 


Front Row, Right to Left: Cpl. William D. Ballard, Pvt. 1 
Cl. Odis L. Allen, Pvt. 1 Cl. Clegg W. Coley, Pvt. 1 Cl. Sherrill 
W. Starnes. 

Back Row, Right to Left: Pvt. 1 Cl: Buford F. Beaver, Pvt. 
Noah A. Griffin, Pvt. Joe S. Miller, Pvt. 1 Cl. Coleman C 
Robinson. 


reorganization following the World War will have to 
be transferred to other organizations and activities o! 
the Regular Army. Their grades are not affected in 
the process, for they may be transferred in grade and 
the grades reallotted to the arms and services to which 
they are transferred. The only loss will be the com 
mutation of rations and rental allowances. 

It is with reluctance that the National Guard wil! 
give up their sergeant-instructors. They have been 
a tower of strength through the years and have ren 
dered splendid service to the Guard, but with the dras 
tic reduction in appropriations it is just not possibl 
for the Chief of the Militia Bureau to find funds for 
the payment of their rental and subsistence allowances 


Tactical Walks 


T is notable that many of the National Guard train 

ing programs and schedules inelude provisions for 
tactical walks and terrain exercises in connection with 
the tactical training of the units and organizations 
It is good to see the increased interest in this form of 
training, for it has been demonstrated over the years 
that it has an important place in the schedules. 

When officers and noncommissioned officers go o1 
a tactical walk over the ground where it is propose: 
to stage tactical problems with troops and work out 
the details of the problem, their unit most certain!) 
is in position to conduct the exercise more efficient!) 
than the one which undertakes such an operation wit! 
out this preliminary training expedient. 
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, the course of the tactical walk the special situa- 
s are considered in their logical sequence and a 
nable solution worked out for each phase of the 
cise. With all of this fresh in their minds when 
unit is taken out to execute the problem, the offi- 
s and noncommissioned officers go through with it 
in orderly way and are able to explain to their men 
reasons for doing things thus and so. The critique 
the termination of the problem may then be con- 
wcted so that each man will understand the part 
has played. Thus the exercise is indelibly impressed 
his mind. 

It is to be hoped that the time will come in the Na- 
onal Guard when no tactical exercise with troops is 
ever undertaken until after the problem has been 
worked out on the ground through the process of a 
tactical walk. Those commanders who give it a rea- 
sonable try-out will see the advantages at once and 
adopt the system to the exclusion of all others. 


Status of Members of C. C. C. 


HE status of members of the National Guard who 

enist in the C.C.C. has been presented to the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau for decision. Under the regu- 
lations the enlistment and discharge of National 
Guardsmen are functions of the State. There are no 
regulations which would interfere with enlistment in 
the C.C.C., provided that organization offers no objec- 
tion. The state authorities have three courses open 
to them ; they can furlough the soldier, they can trans- 
fer him to the National Guard Reserve, or they can 
discharge him from the service. Whichever procedure 
seems to be for the best interests of all concerned may 
he pursued. 


Personal Hygiene 


HE Blinker Flash is a National Guard publica- 

tion turned out by the Intelligence Platoon, Head- 
quarters Company, 104th Infantry, Massachusetts Na- 
itonal Guard. 

In a recent number Major Merrill F. Hosmer, the 
regimental surgeon, made a contribution to its col- 
umns regarding personal hygiene at field training 
camps that is worthy of repetition in these columns. If 
every man would observe the injunctions which Major 
Hosmer sets forth there would be less sickness and 
accidents while at camp. Here is what he says: 

‘We are about to go to camp—that tour to which 
we old-timers look forward so much and to which the 
new ones will be looking forward next year. 

‘‘There are a few things worth thinking about in 
connection with this camp business. We are all there 
together and it is up to us to see to it that there are 
as little sickness and as few accidents as possible dur- 
ing the tour. We must appreciate the fact that our 
health is of the utmost importance to us. With it 
we can stand cuts in pay, being out of work and other 
tough breaks, but with poor health, we are sure out 
of luck when these tough breaks come along. Bear in 
mind that the rules of sanitation and inspection are not 
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made for the fun of it. I can get a lot more fun do 
ing something else, than I ean by poking around 
kitchens, latrines, barracks, ete. If you will look into 
each rule you will find that by breaking it you have 
taken a chance on your health or the health of the 
fellows who are with you. Another thing, the fellow 
who takes a foolish chance and gets hurt, is not a hero, 
but a fool. Nearly every accident that happens while 
in camp is preventable. While most of them have 
been slight, each of them could have been serious. For 
instance, last year, take the man who was burned by 
lightning; he did not think, but if he had, he would 
have realized that he was foolish to be handling those 
wires when there was an electrical storm. He might 
better have stayed out of the rain till the storm was 
over. That accident could have been serious, and that 
man was just downright lucky. 

‘‘Another tip, watch your shoes; 
in good condition. No one is forced to wear wornout 
shoes. Blisters came from broken linings, tight shoes, 
or shoes that are too loose. Carry your pack high on 
your back; it will save you many backaches. Wrap your 
puttees loosely, you new fellows, or you will soon 
learn the reason why. If your legs ache, loosen up 
your leggings to relieve them. 

‘One more hint—I am not particularly interested 
in your morals. That is the Chaplain’s job and he 
sure can do it, but from a physical point of view, keep 
this in mind: There is no place where you can buy 
GOOD liquor; at least we poor devils cannot afford it. 
All the stuff is poison. If you do not believe it, put 
some on varnished wood, or touch a match to it and 
see what happens. Then remember it goes into your 
stomach and out your kidneys. After that, if you are 
darned fool enough to drink it, do not expect too much 
sympathy from me when you go haywire and I get an 
SOS to get you out of it.’’ 


see that they are 


Reduction of State Staffs 


| ne his talk before the National Guard Convention 
at Norfolk last October Major General George E. 
Leach, Chief of the Militia Bureau, suggested that it 
might be possible to effect a reduction in the State 
Staffs and detachments of the National Guard, with 
a view to saving funds that could be more profitably 
used in other activities. 

The National Guard Association adopted a resolu- 
tion in line with the suggestion which provided that 
the matter be referred to the Executive Council for 
study and report at the next convention, which is to 
be held in Chicago in September. 

The Executive Council met in Washington in De- 
cember and referred the subject to a committee headed 
by Brigadier General Ellard A. Walsh, the Adjutant 
General of Minnesota. General Walsh has communi- 
eated with State authorities throughout the country 
and the results were taken up for consideration at a 
meeting held at Camp Ripley on June 15th, at which 
time the report to the Association was formulated. 

The strength of the State Staff and detachment is 
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based on the strength of the National Guard allocated 
to the several states, aud varies all the way from six 
officers and 22 enlisted men in Nevada to 36 officers 
and 111 enlisted men in New York. While there are 
a few vacancies here and there, in general the state 
staffs are maintained at their full authorized strength. 
The total cost has been estimated at approximately 
#400,000, which includes armory drill pay, field train- 
ing pay, and all other expenses incident to supply, 
equipment and operation. 

At the convention last fall the opinion was advanced 
that the organization could be materially reduced 
and at the same time leave sufficient personnel to con- 
duct the duties involved in an efficient manner. The 
extent of this reduction will be determined by the 
committee at Camp Ripley and reported to the Associa- 
tion for final action when it meets in Chieago in Sep- 
tember. 


Elimination of Recruits 


DETERMINED effort is being made throughout 

the National Guard to eliminate reeruits from the 
field training camps this summer. In many of the 
states the authorities have prohibited original enlist- 
ments over the period of two months preceding the 
date of opening of the camp for the unit concerned 
and this is having its effect. 

In past years much emphasis has been laid on a 
100 per cent attendance at the camp, with the result 
unit commanders have filled up their vacancies with 
recruits immediately preceding the date of the train- 
ing camps. In some instances this procedure has been 
extended to include those men who for various reasons 
are unable to attend camps with their outfits. 

All of this has necessitated a system for the special 
training of recruits and this has been accomptished in 
many organizations by assembling them in a regi- 
mental reeruit detachment. This activity requires 
the services of a considerable number of officers and 
noncommissioned officers who must be taken away from 
the regularly scheduled training with their own units. 
This is not so good. 

With reduced funds available for field training, 
every dollar must be expended to the best advantage 
and the National Guard is foregoing the old objective 
of 100 per cent attendance in the interests of more 
efficient training, and the elimination of recruits from 
the field training camps is a long step in the right 
direction. 


Pay of National Guard 


dang reg inquiries have been received regard- 
ing the pay status of National Guard officers and 
enlisted men since the wave of economy hit the service. 
There is set forth below complete information on the 
subject : 

From July 1, 1932, to March 31, 1933, National 
Guard officers had 844% deducted from their base 
and longevity pay while attending field training camp. 
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From April 1, 1933, to June 30, 1933, National Gua 
officers have a deduction of 15% made from their b; 
and longevity pay and a corresponding deducti 
made in their rental and subsistence allowances has. | 
on the allowances in effect on June 30, 1932. Nation] 
Guard officers did not have any deduction made fr 
their armory drill pay prior to April 1, 1933, afi 
which date a deduction of 15% was made. 

Reserve officers have the same deduction made fro) 
their active duty pay as in the case of National Guard 
officers attending field training camps. 

National Guard enlisted men, prior to April 1, 1 
ceived full pay; since that date a deduction of 15 
has been made. 


Guard-o-Grams 


Prohibition on School Courses 

Officers of the National Guard who are on the Emer- 
geney Officers’ Retired List or who are drawing com- 
pensation for any degree of disability are not eligible 
for detail at the Army service schools. Student officers 
sre required to undergo a searching physical examina- 
tion on their arrival at the school. Those who fail to 
measure up to the requirements are forthwith relieved 
from duty as student officers and returned to their 
homes. 


Minority Discharge 

An enlisted man in the National Guard was dis- 
covered to be under 18 years of age. Under the provi 
sions of paragraph 64, NGR No. 25, such a person can- 
not legally become a member of the National Guard 
and must be discharged. The question has come up 
as to the kind of discharge to be given, and this was 
put up to the Militia Bureau. The ruling of the Chief 
of the Bureau was to the effect that: ‘‘A soldier dis- 
charged on account of minority should be discharged 
with the form of certificate to which his service after 
cnlistment shall entitle him. If his service has been 
honest and faithful he should be given an honorable 
discharge.”’ 


Armory Drill Pay 


A master sergeant of the National Guard assigned 
to a regimental headquarters was directed by his regi- 
mental commander to attend the armory drill assembly 
of the regimental staff officers. For this service he 
claimed armory drill pay covering such assemblies 
Payment was refused on the rolls by the Finance Officer 
who quoted as his authority, a decision of the Comp- 
troller General of October 22, 1932, as follows: ‘‘ An 
enlisted man belonging to an organization of the 
National Guard is not entitled to armory drill pay for 
attending the ordered assemblies of the regimental stal! 
officers, as such an assembly is not a drill in accordance 
with section 110, National Defense Act.’’ In accordance 
with this decision it would seem that master sergeants 
assigned to a unit (Headquarters Company) must 
attend drill formations with that unit in order to be 
entitled to armory drill pay. 
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; seorgetown University Students THAT the American Delegates to London be 
R instructed not to initiate any disarmament discus- 
Support Adequate National Defense sion, as that topic is not found on the Agenda 
3 NOTE of patriotism and realism has been sounded In an attempt to remedy the present weakness of 
A by the student body of the Georgetown University this country’s national defense system the students 
s iool of Foreign Service in its adoption of resolu-§ have remained well in accord with President Roose- 
s in support of an adequate national defense for  velt’s recent message to the nations of the world. The 





States 


+ country. 
nasmuch as these views emanate from a student 
of whose members have devoted several 
ears to intensive study in international relations and 
e earefully considered the results of the United 
unsuccessful experiment of disarmament by 
sample, the positive conclusions reached should be of 
eat interest to the American public. 


most 


The foreign service school’s resolutions come as a 
harp challenge to the activities of the Pacifist organ- 
vations that have been exerting a subversive influence 

our national defense structure. The three resolu- 
ons approved by the school demand: 


THAT the United States should immediately 
begin to build up its Navy to the limits set forth 
in the Arms Conferences of 1922 and 1930, ie., 
the agreed treaty basis. 

THAT the Army of the United States, for our 
national welfare, should be brought up to 250,000 
men, which figure represents the total conceived 
as a minimum safe limit by General Pershing and 
other authorities in 1919, and embodied in the 
National Defense Act. 


majority of the students felt that the ideals proposed 
by Mr. Roosevelt were excellent ones and worthy not 
only of their backing, but that of 
However, Mr. Roosevelt’s plan proposal for 
joint action of the nations in the future and did not 
assume that any nation would be bound to carry out 
the ideas there proposed without 


every American 


was a 


action, 

Kur 
thermore, the resolution voted by the students to build 
the U. S. Navy up to treaty-strength is in strict ac 
cordance with step number three of Mr 
message which read as follows: 


this joint 


which of course, has still not been accomplished 


Rooseve It's 


‘“*To agree that while the first of the following 
steps are being taken, no nation shall increase its 
existing armaments over and above the limitations 
of treaty obligations.’’ 


The students proposed to build our Navy up to but 
not over and above the limitations of treaty obligations 
that have been solemnly signed by a number of na 


tions. Their proposals as to the Army were strictly 


in accordance with the terms of the National Defense 
Act of 1920 and reaffirmed by every Congress since 
then and still a law on the statute books. 














SPECIAL CLASS—The Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1933. 
Standing, left to right: Maj. W. A. Kimble, Inf-Res; Maj. L. C. Ives, MI-Res; Maj. I. D. Brent, Engr-Res; Maj. H 


J. Kleinheim, Inf-Res; Maj. H. L. Hoyt, Jr., CA-Res; Maj. T. B. Parker, Engr-Res; Maj. K. Cooper, 135th F. A., 
N. G.; Maj. B. A. Burns, 102d Eng., N. Y. N. G.; Maj. L. W. Benton, Hq. 71st Brig., Tex. N. 


Ohio 
G.; Maj. E. W. Lancaster, 


Hq. 26th Div., Mass. N. G.; Maj. J. C. Carter, Cav-Res; Maj. R. W. Atkinson, FA-Res; Maj. H. H. Stevens, Inf-Res; 
Maj. J. E. Wrenn, MI-Res; Maj. D. C. France, FA-Res; Maj. W. W. Smith, Inf-Res; Maj. L. MeVickar, FA-Res. 

Sitting, left to right: Maj. B. C. Jones, 104th Cav., Pa. N. G.; Lt. Col. W. Brooks, Inf-Res; Lt. Col. N. B. Wood, Inf 
Res; Lt. Col E. P. Felker, FA-Res; Lt. Col. E. A. Evans, CA-Res; Lt. Col. W. K. Knox, Inf-Res; Lt. Col. J. G. Grimley, 
369th Inf., N. Y. N. G.; Col. E. C. Carter, Jr., FA-Res; Col. W. R. Allen, 159th Inf., Cal. N. G.; Col. C. E. Chatfield, Engr 
Res; Lt. Col. H. B. Cornwell, 150th Inf., W. Va. N. G.; Lt. Col. C. W. Dickson, Inf-Res; Lt. Col. R. F. Ohmer, Inf-Res; 
Lt. Col R. L. Lewis, FA-Res; Lt. Col. P. E. Tombaugh, 38th Div., Ind. N. G.; Maj. G. J. O'Flynn, Hq. 93rd Inf. Brig., 
N. Y¥. N. G.; Maj. N. S. Perrine, 142d Inf., Tex. N. G. 
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The students felt that disarmament is a highiy de 
sirable thing but that the whole weight should not 
be placed on the United States which has already 
shown its good will to a degree by not even availing 
itself of the ratio established by the existing treaties. 
In accordance with the opinion of many respectable 
American authorities, they believe that it is suicidal 
for the United States to proceed alone with a disarma 
ment program. The question presented by the as- 
sembly rested on whether we should provide an ade- 
quate defense or suffer again from the unprepared- 
ness that has handicapped the United States in every 
war. Furthermore, the report was largely on national 
defense and not on disarmament, because the student 
body felt that the agenda of the forthcoming London 
Conference contained no item on this subject and that 
if the subject were to be treatea at all, it should be 
referred to the Geneva Disarmament Conference which 
is still in existance in spite of its sixteen months of 
more or less fruitless debate. 


Decoration Presented at Morgan Park 
Military Academy 


ERGEANT Lyle F. Nolan, DEML, has been on 
S duty with the Military Department of Morgan 
Park Military Academy for the past twelve vears. He 
also serves as tactical officer for Company C, which 
holds the rating of ‘‘ Honor’? Company at the Acad- 
emy. He was wounded on August 8, 1918, while ser\ 
ing as sergeant, Company G, 47th Infantry, while 
leading a patrol at the Vesle River. 


Progressive, All-Round Education 
in Military Schools 


By Covone Harry D. ABELLs. 


667 NEVER yet have been able to convince myself 
the votes of their individual members or for use 
things—leads to permanent value in conduct.’’ So 
remarked recently a dean of a famous university to 
the superintendent of a military school. Thus chal- 
lenged, the superintendent told his old friend about 
some of the factors which enter into the all-round 
education of a cadet in the military school of today. 
When he had finished, the dean ejaculated, ‘‘If 
that is your program, you are making the military 
function edueationally.”’ 

In the first place, the military school has ‘‘con- 
sented discipline.’’ The officers in the training of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps give the cadets 
an understanding of the work; appeal to their reason ; 
are absolutely fair with them and secure their co- 
operation. In order to bring about this condition, the 
U.S. War Department is particularly careful to pro- 
vide an officer who will serve the military school as 
its Professor of Military Science and Tactics whose 
personality and spirit are such that he will enter into 
the boy’s life and sympathize with him. 

Discipline based on this relationship may not pre- 
sent an easy ‘‘go as you please’’ program to the boy, 
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Major General Frank Parker, USA, presents the Purple Heart 
to Sergeant Lyle F. Nolan at Morgan Park Military Academy 


but he recognizes its worth to himself individually 
and accepts it gladly. 

Secondly, the cadet has numerous opportunities t 
take initiative and be responsible for activities whic! 
form necessary parts of his community’s social struc 
ture. In these experiences he is guided according t 
the principles of modern education. 

For a single example: he may be one of the group 
The professor of Military 
Science and Tactics meets these boys for a half-hour 


of commissioned officers. 


conference four days a week. The purpose of the meet 
ing is to plan the military work; the vital by-products 
are never-to-be-forgotten lessons in leadership and good 
citizenship. 

The direct correlation of this teacher and cadet 
period, with the methods of progressive education 
lies in the fact that these boys go from the conference: 
to put what they have been learning into militar) 
procedure, traits of behavior, good citizenship and th. 
essentials of honor, into actual practice with thei! 
fellow students upon the drill field and in their lift 
in their quarters. It is the laboratory method which 
constantly is proving its value in education. 

Again we are coming to realize that there is a wide 
gap between the teaching of ideals and their becoming 
traits of conduct in the boy’s life. Between the two 
there must be very many intermediary reactions. 

The military offers the boy, under the guidance o! 
firm, high-minded officers and teachers, an uncounted 
number of opportunities to put into definite practice 
the ideals he has been taught in his elementary schoo! 
his church, and his home. 

The boy knows from early childhood that he should 
have the attribute of respect; in the military schoo! 
he willingly becomes respectful. He has been taug)i' 
that a well poised, healthy body is a prime essentia! 
for life; here he naturally achieves this desirable goal. 
In the military school, where individual differences in 
pupils are recognized and understood, where there ar 
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asses and individual attention is possible, the 
y monly ‘‘finds himself.’’ The cadet 
i from his mother’s knee the ideals of honesty, 


has been 


and cooperation; here fair dealing and honor 
sential factors in his daily life. He experiences 


n the practical laboratory of the military school ; 
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iter into the warp and woof of his personality. 
ih having the progressive spirit of modern 
| on; through continuing to use the tried and true 
4 : ls which make for in 
ind efficiency in military training, and with the 


thoroughness academic 
nee of officers and teachers who understand and 
both in 
throughout the entire day’s program, are apply- 


ite boys, our academies, the classrooms 
» prineiples which caused the dean to affirm that our 
ry schools are functioning edueationally. 


Fort Benning Holds R.O.T.C. Camp 
Seine college men who are attending the R. 


0. T. C. encampment at Fort Benning finished the 
first half week by commencing the real work of their 
x-week courses. Two days had been devoted prin- 
ally to the study of close order drill, guard manual 


d general shake-down into routine of the companies, 
together with a small amount of their technical studies 

The Engineer companies of the University of Ten 
essee, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the Ord- 
nance Company from Georgia Institute of Technology, 
ere busily engaged on the target range, learning the 
principles of rifle marksmanship. This is a part of the 
regular course for the reservists during their summer 
encampment, and plays a large part in the gradings 
The R. O. T. C. 
dents had an abundance of room for their target prac- 


that they will receive in July. stu- 
ive, due to the cancellation of the target season of the 
Army at Fort Benning. Zero- 
ng the rifles, ‘‘dry-runs’’ with dummy cartridges, and 
practise in assuming the positions from which the rifle 
s fired will occupy the college men for a few days, 
ind then will begin the actual firing. 


Regular personnel 





Signal Corps Photo 
Machine Gun Companies of the 16th Infantry at Trans- 
portation Show, Fort Jay, New York. 
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MoverNe KavauLerie (Modern Cavalry), REFLEC- 
TIONS ON ITS EMPLOYMENT, LEADERSHIP, ORGANIZA- 
TION AND TRAINING, by G. Brandt, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, Retired, late Inspector of German Cavalry, 
German Army. E. 8S. Mittler and Son, Berlin, 1931. 
The book gives the latest thought on modern cavalry 

as seen by a German writer of known reputation as a 

soldier. 

The author’s cavalry experience embodies both peace 
and war. His discussion of various cavalry problems 
gives food for thought. 

He stresses the use of cavalry masses as the only 
means to success. This doctrine he holds is being con- 
stantly violated by applying cavalry piecemeal in- 
stead of in concentrated masses at the decisive point. 
General Brandt holds that the main mission of cavalry 
in battle is that of a combat force, not distant recon- 
naissance. For this he considers aviation and armored 
ears much better suited. His discussion of cavalry 
marches is very timely. He emphasizes the absolute 
necessity of rapid deployment from route column in 
attack or defense. The author stresses the speeding 
up of battle reconnaissance, issuing of orders, move- 
ment of troops, as well as the rapid entry of machine 
guns and artillery into action. He gives as the con- 
stant watchwords for cavalry, mobility, speed, and 
aggressiveness. 

The chapter on organization is of special interest, 
as it discusses questions of vital importance on organi- 
zation and the required changes to bring the cavalry 
arm up to date to meet modern battle conditions. 

The chapters cover the following subjects: Historical 
retrospect: 1. Missions of the army cavalry such as 
frontier protection, reconnaissance, screening, occupa- 
tion of territory, use in battle, flank protection, pursuit, 
retreat, army reserve, independent operations against 
enemy communications (raids) ; 2. Leadership; 3. Tac- 
ties; 4. Organization; 5. Corps or divisional cavalry ; 
6. Training. 

Field Marshall General von Mackensen recommends 
this book very highly as being one of the best writings 
that have come out since the war. It is to be hoped 
that an English translation will be made available not 
only to cavalrymen but to all services for a correct 
appreciation of the mission of modern cavalry. 


Tue Concert or Evropg, by R. B. Mowat. Macmillan 
and Co., London, 1930. 514” x 834”; 364 pp. ; $5.00. 
Since the World War many writers have laid the 

blame for that conflict on the Concert of Europe, or 

the Balance of Power as it is frequently called. Pro- 
fessor Mowat, of the University of Bristol, England, 
combats that view vigorously, claiming, not only that 
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the Concert was in no way responsible for that «on. 
flagration, but that it preserved the peace of Europe 
for nearly fifty years, during which time many serous 
situations arose, some being even more critical than 
that of 1914. 


The book deals with international affairs during the 
period between the Franco-Prussian War and the out- 
break of the World War, in some respects one of the 
most remarkable epochs in the history of the world 
It was the era of the Armed Peace, when every con- 
tinental power was a nation in arms, ready for instan- 
taneous war. ‘‘Europe was mobilized all the time,” 
yet war did not result, which is strange if the pacifist 
idea that preparation for war creates war has any 
merit. The reason for this absence of armed strife 
was ‘‘because the Concert of Europe kept the peace. 
It was not a very stable condition of affairs, but it 
worked and resulted in peace over a period of nearly 
fifty years.’’ 


During that time there were many crises which tested 
the harmony of the Concert, but they were successfully 
passed, friction was eased and settlements were made, 
by diplomacy instead of by force of arms. Among 
the most serious of such cases may be mentioned the 
Eastern Question of 1876-78, settled by the Congress 
of Berlin, the first triumph of the Concert. The Russo- 
Bulgarian crisis of 1886 and the Armenian massacres 
of the nineties nearly precipitated general conflicts, 
while the Morocean question, early in this century, was 
most acute. All were settled by the Concert, the 
United States joining in the last. 


If these were as dangerous as the Austro-Serbian 
issue which brought forth the World War why did 
the Concert fail in 1914% Professor Mowat’s answer 
to this question is that Germany refused to collaborate 
then. ‘‘This is not to say that the German Govern- 
ment deliberately sought for war, or that it desired 
war. There is absolutely no evidence for such a view. 
all the evidence is against such a judgment.’’ Never- 
theless ‘‘Germany must bear the chief responsibility,” 
because it never really believed in the Concert. It 
took part in the previous conferences grudgingly, its 
foreign policy being a legacy from Bismarck, who re- 
fused to recognize that Germany had any international 
responsibility other than its own self-interest. This 
view was maintained throughout the life of the Ger- 
man Empire. Furthermore German policy was to sup- 
port its ally, Austria, in everything. For some reason, 
not satisfactorily explained, the Germans were obsessed 
by the idea of encirclement by foes; only Austria was 
its friend, and Austria being needed must be supported 
at all hazards. This worked when the latter country 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. Russia had not yet 
recovered from the Japanese War and had to give 
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‘» out in 1914 the situation was different, and the re- 

s 3 well known. 
is is an excellent work for the student of modern 
national relations and advocates of our entrance 
the League of Nations will undoubtedly draw a 
llel to favor their own views between the pre- 
attitude of Germany anent the Concert and our 
situation with regard to the League. 


vont Da Mina In CAMpaGna (Mining Operations 
n War), by Dr. Attilio Izzo, Captain of Engineers, 
toyal Italian Army. 161 pages. Published by the 
Rivista d’Artigleria e Genio,’’ Rome, Via Astalli 
1D. 

[he author of this pamphlet offers a concise, well- 
irranged discussion of the use of explosives for mining 
perations and demolitions in war. The introduction 
jiseusses briefly the various types of explosives used 
y modern armies, their characteristics, uses and 
limitations. The subject matter covers all types of 
military demolitions and mining operations. It in- 
cludes necessary formulae and comparative tabulation 
of the corresponding provisions in force in the Ger- 
man, British, French and Belgian armies. The author 
suggests some new methods for demolition of works 
of reinforeed concrete. It is a valuable handbook for 
use of engineer officers. 


= = 


SHERMAN: FigHtTiNG Propuet, by Lloyd Lewis. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1932. 653 pages. 

A most absorbing and detailed biography of Gen- 
eral William Tecumseh Sherman. Beginning with a 
deseription of early Ohio, and the Sherman and Ewing 
families who helped create the State, the book carries 
Sherman from his early boyhood, through ripe man- 
hood, and ends with a description of his funeral, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1891. 

This biography is not intended to be a ‘‘military 
biography,’’ but naturally, as the greater part of 
Sherman’s life was spent in the Army, the military 
side of the book looms very large. The author has 
succeeded in presenting Sherman to the reader in such 
completeness of detail that a flesh and blood man 
seems to step out from the pages. Not only extracts 
from Sherman’s letters, speeches, and more formal 
writings picture him as he actually was, but extracts 
from letters of people associated with him in his ac- 
tivities give the ‘‘outsider’s’’ viewpoint. And these 
activities were varied: a graduate of West Point, 
with service in the South and in San Francisco; his 
resignation from the Army to go into banking; and 
finally Superintendent of The Louisiana State Semi- 
nary of Learning and Military Academy. Then the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and Sherman refusing a 
commission until Lineoln issued the call for ‘‘three 
vear troops’’ and then accepting the Colonelcy of the 
‘hirteenth Infantry. After the first Battle of Bull 
Run he was made a Brigadier General and assigned 
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to the West. Mr. Lewis then shows the step-by-step 
rise of Sherman from a nervous, panicky man, who 
at one time people thought was insane, to one of the 
outstanding commanders of the Civil War. 

The author goes rather deeply into the domestic 
affairs of Sherman and shows how much his wife and 
her family influenced his life. At times the reader 
is puzzled to know whether to sympathize with Sher- 
man or to sympathize with the family. He certainly 
was hard to get along with a lot of times. He was 
always getting himself in wrong with somebody by 
talking, or writing, too much, and as often was helped 
out of the mess by either his brother, John Sherman, 
or his foster-father, Thomas Ewing. His perpetual 
feuds against the press and the politicians; his fight 
for a just and lenient treatment for the South after 
the war; his great interest in the construction of the 
Union Pacific; his love of his old 
vividly pictured. 


soldiers, are all 


The closing chapters of the book deal with a lovable 
and genial old gentleman, attending dinners all over 
the United States, and preaching his creed of love of 
Country and his unswerving faith in its glorious 
future. One of the outstanding features of the book, 
to this reviewer, is the author’s protrayal of Sherman’s 
great and intense loyalty to Grant. 

This book should be read by every soldier. Not 
only is it a splendid biography of one of America’s 
great soldiers, but it is a history of a very important 
era of the United States, and of that era’s outstand- 
ing personalities. 


MANcCHURIA: CRADLE OF ConFLict, by Owen Lattimore. 
Published by the MacMillan Company, New York, 
1932. 301 pages. Price $3.00. 


This book is based on the experience of the author 
gained during nine months of travel and residence in 
Manchuria in 1929-30, under a fellowship from the 
Social Science Research Council, New York. Before 
leaving for Manchuria he spent six months in the 
Department of Anthropology at Harvard University 
and at the Widener Library, in order to become thor- 
oughly oriented as to just exactly what to learn before 
he started in search of it. Before returning to the 
United States some time was spent in Peiping study- 
ing ‘‘source material;’’ most of it, therefore, is 
Chinese. Under the auspices of the American Geo- 
graphical Society the author had previously spent a 
number of years along the ‘‘borderlands’’ of China, 
and had written two books, ‘‘The Desert Road to 
Turkestan,’’ and ‘‘High Tartary.’’ This brief re- 
sumé of the author’s experience is given for the pur- 
pose of clarifying any doubts as to the authoritative- 
ness of the book under discussion. 

Mr. Lattimore discusses Manchuria in a way that is 
not usual in other books on the same subject. He claims 
that Manchuria is the battleground between three 
types of civilization, namely ‘‘ Western,’’ ‘‘Chinese’’ 
and ‘‘Russian.’’ The driving exponents of ‘‘ West- 
ern’’ civilization are the Japanese, whom he considers 
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to have become thoroughly ‘‘Westernized’’ in every 
respect and to have whole-heartedly adopted ‘‘ West- 
ern’’ methods of dealing with so-called ‘‘backward’’ 
nations, The Russian civilization, in Mr. Lattimore’s 
opinion, is well established, distinetly different, and 
has a great facility for absorbing alien peoples. The 
**Chinese’’ civilization is so old that the Chinese have 
reached the point where they feel themselves superior 
to everyone else, and are impatient and intolerant of 
receiving new ideas, believing they cannot benefit by 
any change. Manchuria, by virtue of its being the 
meeting place of the three types, will undoubtedly 
furnish the ground upon which the three protagonists 
will fight. 

In the twelve chapters of his book Mr. Lattimore 
diseusses how originally Manchuria was the battle- 
ground of different races and cultures and how it be- 
came, and still is, the ‘‘reservoir’’ of tribal invasions 
southward into China proper. He shows how the 
Chinese spread northward into Manchuria, and how 
whenever they met a serious check their northward 
movement ceased, and the outer fringes of the 
‘‘spread’’ then became a rear guard foree, the 
settlers again turning their faces southward in the 
direction of China. He discusses the cultural 
strength of the Chinese and how they were able to 
‘*Chinify’’ the Manchus. Then follows a short his- 
tory of the Russian expansion towards the East, and 
the difference between the methods of colonization of 
the Russians and of the Chinese. In chapters dealing 
with land and power in Chinese Manchuria, exploita- 
tion and westernization, soldiers, opium and coloniza- 
tion, refugees, frontiersmen and bandits, aliens and 
the land, the cities against the country and Man- 
churia’s place in the world, he shows how the coloniza- 
tion of the Chinese in Manchuria differs from the ordi- 
nary accepted ‘‘Western’’ ideas of colonization. The 
Chinese are exploiters of the land, rather than true 
pioneers. Their ideas are not so much to be real 
farmers, as to use the land merely as a stepping stone 
to power through officialdom. 

It is an intensely interesting book, and most instrue- 
tive. While it is true that the market is flooded with 
books on Manchuria at this time, nevertheless this par- 
ticular book discusses the Manchurian situation from 
a distinctive angle, and it is recommended to all of- 
ficers of the Army as valuable and worth-while read- 
ing. 

==s.s 
THe Personal Memoirs OF JOFFRE, FIELDMARSHAL 

or THe FrencH Army, translated by Colonel T. 

Bentley Mott, D.S.M. Two Volumes, 657 pages. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1932. Price $6.00. 


The ‘‘Hero of the Marne’’ left to posterity an in- 
teresting record of his part in the European war. The 
narrative consists of four parts: (1) the years pre- 
ceeding the war; (2) the war of movement; (3) the 
war of stabilization and (4) the Allied general offen- 
sive in 1916. These are followed by appendices in- 
eluding a note by the translator. 
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Joffre refutes the generally accepted version « 
interview with President Wilson, on May 2, 1917 
cording to which the Marshal urged merely a show of 
our flag on the battlefront at the earliest mon.» 
Joffre states, that he actually recommended the sn 
ing of a full division. He believed, that its trai: ing 
could be completed in France within the space of on 
month, after which period of intensive traininy j; 
would gradually be worked into a sector at the front 

The translation, on the whole, is excellent, although 
one might take exception to Colonel Mott’s renditio, 
of the title. Joffre was a Marshal of France 
‘*Fieldmarshal of the French Army”’ is a wholly wun. 
necessary and unjustifiable interpretation. 

The narrative is well documented. The volumes are 
separately indexed, and illustrated with reproductions 
of photographs and twenty outline situation maps 


CAPITALISM, COOPERATION, COMMUNISM, by Andrew 
J. Kress, Ph.D. 149 pages; Ransdell, Ine., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932. Price $2.00. 

The title of this interesting and scholarly treatise 
is somewhat misleading. It is not, as the title might 
imply, a presentation of theories and principles under- 
lying the social and economic organization of the 
types named, nor of the facts and factors involved 
in the same, but rather an historical and analytical 
study of cooperation as developed here and abroad. 
Recognizing the evils of capitalistic society on the one 
hand, and the fallacies of the communistie system on 
the other, the author believes and defends the thesis, 
that the ailments of this world may be cured and the 
greater evils of communism avoided by means of co- 
operation. This is an economic system that follows 
the middle course between the two extremes. In the 
author’s opinion, this system ‘‘now stands ready to 
solve the problems of both systems, avoiding the ex- 
cesses of either.’’ 

This highly informative study, carefully prepared 
and well presented, is highly recommended to the stu- 
dent of the present ills of organized society and of 
economies in general. 


THe FALL or THE Kaiser, by Maurice Beaumont. 
Translated from the French by E. Ibbetson James. 
253 pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1931. 
Price $2.75. 

The author collated the conflicting accounts of the 
closing days of the second German Empire. He en- 
deavors to divest them of all fictitious and melodra- 
matic elements, and gives to the reader a lucid, con- 
densed story of the hectic events that led up to the 
abdication and flight of Emperor William II. The 
author concludes by quoting German comments upon 
the Emperor’s act and the divergent views, whether 
or not he should have sought death leading his troops 
in a final, desperate assault upon the enemy. The 
book is an interesting summary and digest of evidence 
bearing upon a momentous historic event. 
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sLSHIP: Its Diseases AND THEIR Cure. A study 
the Personal Factor in Command. By Major 
eral J. F. C. Fuller. London, 1933: Faber & 


er, Ltd. 96 pages, with charts. 4% x 7”. 2s. 6d. 


s is Volume Il of the series, The Art of War. 
ne I The Future of Infantry, by Captain 
|. Liddell Hart, reviewed previously. In the pre- 
s the following story which we offer as our choice 

he best military story of the month. 
In the summer of 1921 I was lunching at the 
jurant la Rue with the Deputy Chief of the 
rench General Staff when he told me the following 
story At the battle of Waterloo, Colonel Clement, 
infantry commander, fought with the most con- 
spicuous bravery; but unfortunately was shot through 
head. Napoleon, hearing of his gallantry and 
misfortune, gave instructions for 


was 


him to be carried 
nto a farm where Larrey the surgeon-general was 
operating. 

“One glanee convinced Larrey that his case was 
desperate, so taking up a saw he removed the top of 
his skuwil and placed his brains on the table. 

‘Just as he finished, in rushed an aide-de-camp, 
shouting: ‘Is General Clement here?’ 

‘‘Clement, hearing him, sat up and exclaimed: ‘No! 
but Colonel Clement is.’ 

‘“*Oh, mon général,’ cried the aide-de-camp, em- 
bracing him, ‘the Emperor was overwhelmed when we 
heard of your gallantry, and has promoted you on 
the field of battle to the rank of General.’ 

‘Clement rubbed his eyes, got off the table, clapped 
the top of his skull on his head and was about to leave 
the farm, when Larrey shouted after him: ‘Mon 
général—your brains!’ To which the gallant French- 
man, increasing his speed, shouted back: ‘Now that 
| am a general I shall no longer require them!’ ”’ 

General Fuller has mercilessly exposed the diseased 
state of generalship in our modern armies. 

‘‘Our senior officers must get back to sharing danger 
and sacrifice with their men * * * just as sailors have 
to do.’’ ‘‘A sense of equality of sacrifice is an essen- 
tial cement in a fighting foree.’’ ‘‘Directly the Brit- 
ish front is broken, the generals and their staffs pack 
up. As the enemy advances there is much buzzing on 
the telephone wires; then the army headquarters go 
back so many miles, corps headquarters so many, divi- 
sional headquarters so many, and so on, day after day, 
dragging the front back with them, the tail of which 
is covered by weary rearguards of subalterns and 
private soldiers. What says the shade of Marshal Ney 
to this—I wonder? Is this an exaggeration? Well, I 
for one watched it, and it was the sorry picture which 
[ saw: an army sliding backwards downhill, because, 
with one exception only, so I believe, no one of the 
higher commanders thought—it was no question of 
daring, for these men were not cowards—of rushing 
forward and kicking a moral stone under the back- 
ward-skidding wheels. The exception I witnessed my- 
self, a divisional commander in the picket line with 
his men and everyone confident and smiling. He was 
doing nothing outside showing himself, yet his pres- 
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it maintained confidence. He 


ence acted like a charm 


was a man who knew the value of moral cement.’’ 
This little coneise 
that it all would bear quoting. 


‘**There are plenty of small-minded men who, in 


volume is so and so condensed 


time of peace, excel in detar, are inexorable in matters 
of equipment and drill, and perpetually interfere with 
the work of their subordinates. 

and 
render the service a burden, but they above all do mis- 


‘**They thus acquire an unmerited reputation, 


chief in preventing development of individuality, and 
in retarding the advancement of independent and 
capable spirits. 

‘**When war arises the small minds, worn out by 
attention to trifles, are incapable of effort, and fail 


miserably. So goes the world.’ ”’ 

‘I could not help admiring the toughness of old 
Sir Colin, who rolled himself up in a blanket, lay 
down, to sleep in a hole in a field, and seemed to en- 
joy it.’ 

About Grant: ‘‘At Fort Donelson, he was not on 
the battlefield when his army was attacked, and upon 
returning to it, he found it half-routed; how did he 
act? * * * In his ordinary quiet voice he said * * * 
‘‘Gentlemen, the position must be retaken * * *”’ 
* * * What did he then do? Did 
write an operation order? NO! he galloped down the 
line shouting to his men: ‘Fill your cartridge boxes 
quick, and get into line; the enemy is trying to escape, 
and he must not be permitted to do so * * *’ ‘This,’ 
as he says himself, ‘acted like a charm. 
wanted someone to 


he sit down and 


The men only 
give them a command.’”’’ ‘‘On 
yet another occasion, when supervising an attack, he 
dismounted and sat down on a fallen tree to write a 
message. ‘While thus engaged a shell exploded di- 
rectly in front of him. He looked up from the paper 
an instant, and then, without the slightest change of 
countenance, went on writing the message. Some of 
the Fifth Wisconsin wounded were being carried past 
him at the time, and Major E. R. Jones of that regi- 
ment says: * * * that one of his men made the re- 
mark: ‘Ulysses don’t scare worth a d—n.’ It 
generals who can lead men, who can win victories and 
not merely machine them out.’’ 

‘*With his great opponent, Robert E. Lee, it is the 
same. It was his personality, his example, his close 
contact with his men which infused into the Army of 
Northern Virginia its astonishing heroism. When on 
the third day of the battle of Gettysburg his great 
assault failed, and his men were driven back defeated, 
where was Lee? Forward among the Federal shells. 
Colonel Fremantle, a British officer present, says: ‘If 
Longstreet’s conduct was admirable, that of General 
Lee was perfectly sublime.’ 

‘““‘When on May 12, 1864, Grant’s troops broke 
through the apex of the Confederate works at Spottsyl- 
vania and the position became critical, what did Lee 
do? He again rode forward. Of this incident Gen- 
eral Gordon writes: ‘Lee looked a very god of war. 
Calmly and grandly, he rode to a point near the center 
of my line and turned his horse’s head to the front, 


is such 
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evidently resolved to lead in person the desperate 
charge, and drive Hancock back or perish in the ef- 
fort. I knew what he meant * * * | 
rest him in his effort, 
eracy the life of its great leader. | 
of that line when General Lee rode to it. 
covered head, he turned his face towards 
advancing Instantly | 
Lee’s favourite charger 


resolved to ar- 
Confed- 
the center 
With 


Hancock’s 


and thus save to the 
was al 
un- 
column. spurred my horse 
front, 
and grasping his bridle in my hand, I checked him. 


across old Traveller’s 


Then, in a voice which I hoped might reach the ears of 
my men and command their attention, I called out, 
‘*General Lee, you shall not lead my men in a charge. 


No man can do that, sir. Another is here for that pur- 
pose. These men behind you are Georgians, Virgin- 
ians and Carolinians. 
any field. 


he rvs! fe 


They have never failed you on 
Will 


The response came like a mighty anthem that 


They will not fail you here. you, 
must have stirred his emotions as no other music could 
have done * * * ‘‘No, no, no; we'll not fail him’’ * * * 
[ shouted to General Lee, ‘‘ You must go to the rear.”’ 
The echo, ‘‘General Lee to the rear, General Lee to the 
rear!’’ rolled back with tremendous emphasis from the 
throats of my men.’ 

‘When in the World War did the men in the battle 
front order one of our generals back, let alone the 
general-in-chief? Never! No general-in-chief was to 
be found there, sometimes, perhaps, a brigadier, but 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, with the soli- 
tary exception of Major-General Elles, never a corps 
or a divisional commander. Why? 
problem ; these men were not cowards, far from it, for 


This is my next 


many were potentially as gallant and courageous as 
Grant or Lee, as Lord Raglan or Sir Colin Campbeil. 


No, it was not cowardice, it was the amazing uncon- 


scious change which rose out of the Franco-Prussian 
War, and which in a few years obliterated true gen- 
eralship, dehumanizing and despiritualizing the gen- 
eral, until he was turned into an office soldier, a tele- 
phone operator, a dugout dweller, a mechanical presser 
of buttons which would detonate battles, as if armies 
were well tamped explosives or intricate machines.’’ 
Age. ‘‘Physieally an old man is unable to share 
with his men the rough and tumble of war: instine- 
tively he shuns discomfort, he fears sleeping under 


dripping hedges, dining off a biscuit, or partaking of 


a star-lit breakfast, not because he is a coward, but 
because for so many years he has slept between well- 
aired sheets, dined off a well-laid table and breakfasted 
at 9 o’clock, that he instinctively feels that if these 
things are changed he will not be himself, and he is 
right, for he will be an uncomfortable old man. 
‘*Napoleon is a case in point. When a young man, 
as Baron von der Goltz writes, ‘He passed half the 
day in the saddle or in his carriage, made all disposi- 
tions for his great army, and then dictated to his 
aides-de-camp ten, twelve, fourteen, or 
letters, a labour which alone is sufficient to keep a 
rapid writer fully employed. ‘‘I am in most excel- 
lent health; I have become somewhat stouter since I 
left,’’ he wrote from Gera to the Empress Josephine, 


more long 
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on October 13, 1806, at two in the morning, ‘‘and yet 
I manage to do some fifty miles a day on horseb ick 
I lie down at eight, and x ip 
[ often think that you have not 
Such restless activity 
on the part of the general is the first condition of n- 


and in my carriage. 
again at midnight; 


then as yet retired to rest?”’ 


nected and rapid action in war.’ ”’ 

‘*What repercussions will mechanization have upon 
generalship? * * * Thirdly, and this is the most im. 
portant point of all, as mechanized warfare will ip- 
proximate in many ways to warfare at sea, a general 
who does not man a tank and control his tanks from 
a tank, will be about as much use to his army as an 
admiral who, refusing to board his flagship, prefers to 
row about in a dinghy. 

‘‘In such wars as these, who will be the better gen- 
eral, that is the general the better equipped physically, 
intellectually and morally? Will it be the man of 
sixty-five or of forty-five, of fifty-five or of thirty-five! 
for there will be no dugouts, no fixed offices, no cha- 
teaux, in place—a bumping belching machine, and 
much breakfasting under the stars. Obviously the 
answer is that in nine cases out of ten the younger 
man will beat the older man, as easily as David beat 
Goliath—and David was a mechanical expert.’’ 

General Fuller places due and emphatic emphasis 
on the advantage youth gives a commander. He charts 
one hundred great generals, showing their ages at the 
times of their great achievements. Besides this, he has 
charted the average age of British generals and lieu- 
tenant-generals between 1914 and 1932. This book is 
a masterly presentation of sound ideas. 
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MARLBOROUGH by the Hon. Sir John Forteseue- Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1932. 164 pages. $2.00. 

Marlborough is considered one of England’s most 
soldiers—if not the greatest. He was also 
a most successful diplomat. The author in a beauti- 
fully clear and concise style narrates the principal 
events of the Duke’s life, both military and diplomatic, 
and in addition vividly deseribes the victories of Blen- 
heim, Ramillies and Malplaquet. This little biography 
portrays a great soldier, a beloved commander and a 
loyal and loving husband; a splendid and endearing 
portrait of one of England’s greatest sons. 
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THe CuBAN SITUATION AND Our TREATY RELATIONS, 
by Philip G. Wright; 207 pages. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1931. Price $2.50 


A scholarly analysis of Cuba’s economic situation 
which is to a large extent attributed to her having be- 
come a “‘one-crop country.’’ The author shows how 
that situation developed, and deals with the part 
played by our treaty relations and tariff policy in de- 
veloping Cuba’s tremendous sugar industry, and the 
causes of its collapse. The study also deals with vari- 
ous plans which have been proposed to extricate Cuba 
from her present precarious position. 











